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“Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness” 


x 


BELIEVE that every American is entitled to “Life, Liberty and the pursuit 


of Happiness’’—as much so to-day as when these “inalienable rights” were 


first set forth in our Declaration of Independence 


By “life” I mean not life imprisonment in a penitentiary of prohibitions, but 
life in its civilized fullness, as free from the robbery and starvation of the spirit 


as from that of the body. And that was our forefathers” meaning. 


“Liberty” goes a step further. In the famous phrase that I have made my 
slogan it means that in those activities which distinguish us from the animals, we 
shall, within reasonable limits and with full regard for the rights of others, do as 
we're a-mind to. It means, for example, that we shall enjoy religious freedom, 
that we shall enjoy freedom of speech, of the drama and of the press, that we 
shall give or withhold our labor as we see fit and that we shall regulate our own 
private conduct according to our own individual consciences. And that is my 


meaning. 


Now for the “pursuit of Happiness,”’ the positive thing, for which “Life” and 
“Liberty” prepare the way. I won't try to define it because to everyone it 
means a different thing. But whatever its wholesome aspect or disguise, I believe 


init. Iam a hound on its trail; | am a happiness fan. 


I believe in the antiseptic and tonic quality of laughter. I dip my pen in it, 
and whether for the moment I am using my pen as a tickler, a surgical instrument 
or a weapon, as a bone or nut pick or a toasting fork, I aim always to leave 
laughter behind as an anodyne and a stimulant to heal the sores and lift the spirits 


of mankind. 


I keep my friends informed of the best things in the Theater, on the Screen, in 
Sports and new Books; I help them in the fields of the Motor, Radio and wise 


Investment —all agencies of happiness. 


I am an optimist, but without blinders. I am a Republican, but there are some 
things Republican I don’t like, and I can see some good things Democratic. 
My editorials and cartoons express my carefully considered opinions on the big 


problems of the day, sincerely but never solemnly. 
Humor is my medium. 
Humanity is my passion. 


Fanaticism is my pet aversion. 
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Do you suppose tgs 
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Hootch 
With apologi« s to Lewis Carroll 
by Harvey J. Duneka 


YXHE rum-sleuth and the officer 
Were walking hand in hand; 

They wept like anything to see 

The liquor in the land, 

“If seven raids with seven cops 

Should raid for half a year, 


the rum-sleuth said, 


“The ‘ *d cease to sell it here?” 
“T doubt it,” said the officer, 
And shed a bitter tear. 
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crazy person and 


moron the same? 


Harriett 


off, 


No, a crazy person is more- 
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thunder! 


Oh, 
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“Patrick, are you asleep?” 
“And why are ve asking me that for?” 
“Why, if ver awake, ['m afther bor- 
rowing a dollar of ve.” 
“Why be bothering 


asleep.” 


I'm fast 


ne sor 


4 At 


.F.! 


“So you've married a millionaire?” 
**He was when | married him,” 


l 
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“Judge, why is it that you always ask 
at the naturalization hearings what the 
names of the sheriff and chief of police 
are?” the reporter inquired. 

“This is not for publication,” the wise 
judge warned. “If the foreigner is well 
posted on the chief and the sheriff, we 
any moonshine 


him up to see if 


convictions are against him.” 


look 


set 
“T now understand why there is so 
much grafting.” 
“Explain.” 
“Why, isn’t money the root of all 
evil?” 
sts 


In the College of Hard Knocks, one 


of them is sure to be from Opportunity. 
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“Sold!” 


— DECKER Sa 


was house hunting 

for his mother She in- 

sisted on Bronxville, and 

hie had looked at nearly 

every house in the plac a 
Just as he was about to 2 
give up, he passed a little wif 
Colonial house just fin 
ished. Hi stopped the i 
cur and il girl cunt down 

the walk. She smiled 
sweetly, as they passed, 

and for Freddy it was a 

case of love at first sight. 

With adoring eves he followed her 
down the street, and turned to an old 
man working on the lawn. 

“Could you tell me who that young 
lady was?” 

The old man looked up from his 
spading with a queer expression. 
“Name's White.” 

Freddy immediately forgot all about 
the house and searched for a drug 
store There it was right in the phone 
book ! \. P. White. Dover Road, 
Bronxville. Probably the daughter. 
With beating heart he stepped into 
the phone booth. “Is this Miss 
White?” 

“Ves,” a soft voice answered. 

“Well—er—this is Freddy Decker. 
. panel ve 


1 just a few minutes ago, 


and I'm sure 've met you some place.” 


\ silvery laugh floated over the 
wire “Oh. are vou the gentleman 
with the grav roadster?” 

“Yes. Couldn't we meet and then 

er —I could see if L really knew you.” 
Freddy stammered, and then had a 
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bright “You sec, I'm sure I've 
met vou some place. I'm looking for a 
house here, and maybe you could help 


me!” 
There was a long puilise and finally 


she answered: “Well, if vou’re sure.” 


Freddy lost no time in reaching the 


little Colonial house, and there she 
stood waiting for him. He grasped her 
hand and gazed into her eves. A man 
came around the corner of the house. 


“Here’s Mr. Decker I phoned you 


about, dear.” she said. “This is my 
husband, Mr. Decker. He is in the real 


estate business.” 


Freddy took the house! 
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Elderly Hostess—Really, I am horrified! 


GEE-WHIZDOM 


Betty—Exactly; that’s the way you've been spoiled! 


How to Tell the Sermon from the Jazz 


Wi: ARE meditating the composi- 
tion of a new book of. reference, 
a companion to that indis- 
guide, “‘How to Tell the 
from the Birds.” Oar 
“How to Tell the 


The idea came 


nsable nature 
Wild 
lume will be called 
Sermon from the Jazz.” 
is the other Sunday evening, as we sat 

thy smoking in the Berkshire Hills 

id listened to a minister expounding the 
spel in Pittsburgh. Pa. We find church 
ing a comparatively pleasant occupa 
smoke : and 


i terminate the sermon at any point by 


Flowers 


m when we can when we 


easy (and unobtrusive) operation of 


moving a receiver from our ears. As 
were listening to the Pittsburgh par- 
n, the telephone rang. It was a neigh- 
rin the next town. 
“Savi” he demanded, 


ngth do you use to cut the jazz out of 


“what wave 

e sery ie er” 

He had, it appeared, been snatching 
“Lead, Kindly Light” out of the enc ircling 
loom, when his somewhat vicarious de- 
tions had been rudely interrupted, the 
tune suddenly changing to “I Got Those 
Radio Blues,” or 
hich was, to a devout soul, rather dis- 
There is, he had been told, one 


something of the sort, 


rbing. 


by Walter Prichard Eaton 
length for the jazz, and another 
wave length for the 
length for the 


wave 
lev ture, and anothe y 

and the 
broadcasting stations are not ahke = in 
wave lengths. Yet here he was, all tuned 
for devotion, and getting a jazz band in- 
stead. Something, he said, ought to be 
done about it. We mildly suggested that 
he might possibly try going to church in 
Pittsburgh, but that 
him. So we be- 
this is not the 
stands, if we 


wave service, 


person instead of 
didn’t seem to satisfy 
came technical 
editorial we, but 
accurate, for a boy of prodigious knowl 
edge concerning electricity which he has 
achieved with far less effort on the part 


more 
must be 


of his instructors than his knowledge, say, 
of Latin!), and having told our neighbor 
how we eliminated the jazz from the 
service, went back to pick up the threads 
of the ministerial discourse. 


ND this is what we heard: “Fifthly, 
£2 the law of spiritual supply and de 
mand is seen to operate in—bzz, bzz, bzz, 

and he says to me, Do you know Isabel? 
And I says Isabel who? And he says, 
Isabel necessary on a bicycle. Ain't he 
the cut-up?—bzz, bzz, bzz—tum-te-tum 


tum-te-tum-tum—bzz, bzz, bzz—when 
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No child has ever spoken to me like that in all my life! 


men and women truly desire great leader- 
ship, spiritual leadership, see a vision they 
would have fulfilled ' 

Well, it was rather confusing, and not 
eX tly conducive to sustained devotional 
attention. It was almost as distracting 
as a new hat used to be on the handsome 
alto in my boyhood, when the choir sat 
at the front of the church, facing the 
congregation. I saw, in a flash, the great 
need and vast possibilities for my 
book. 

I see in radio the possibilities for an- 
othe r book, also “How to Project Your 
Personality Through the Empyrean.” I 
hope to get to it before the American 
Maga ine does. We have all heard, no 
doubt, of the well-known 
speaker who was engaged to supply fif- 
teen minutes of mirth-provoking banter, 


new 


humorous 


and rem hed the broadcasting station to 
find himself alone in a room with a round 
black disk for audience. He at once be- 
came as humorous as a French statesman 
Russia, and those in 
charge had to send out into the highways 


discussing Soviet 


and byways and gather in a dozen people, 
who stood facing him, beyond the trans- 
mitter, before he would consent to utter 


a sound. In order to be funny, he said, 
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Voice from under car—Isn’t breakfast nearly ready? 


he needed the personal contact, he had to 
see his joke s register on the faces of his 
listeners. The situation itsel 
void of comedy. 


is not de- 


B' T if the man transmitting feels this 
way about it, how do the 300,000 feel 
at the other end of the wire—no, that’s 
well, at the other end of the 
ether waves (which, I believe isn’t right, 
either, but you will grasp the intention)? 
After all, the comic orator, the prea her, 
the story-teller, can always line up the 
janitor, the office boy, the station assist- 


not right 


ants, for a tangible audience. Times are 


hard, and they'll doubtless stand a good 
deal to keep their jobs. But the 300,000 
wearing metal and = rubber ear muffs, 
huddled in easy chairs at the end of their 
antenne all over this broad land, and 
waiting the evening’s cultural dispensa- 
tion from the blue, how are they going to 
feel this personal contact? How are they 
going to feel the speaker behind his words, 
the singer behind his song? The orator of 
old gauged his success by whether or not 
his audience sat spellbound and forgot to 
fidget and cough. If he held them, it was 
a triumph of his personal magnetism. 
Let somebody else read the exact words 
he uttered, and they would have made no 
impression. (Sometimes, we fear, they 
would have made no sense.) But how is 
the orator to keep his radio audience, who 
cannot see him, from removing their ear 
muffs and going down to raid the ice box, 
or at any rate from switching into XQZ 
and combing a bit of jazz out of the atmos- 
phere? 

This is a pretty problem. 
tion might be for him to have something 
to say, but a consultation of radio pro- 
grams leads us to fear that it is not a very 
practical one. Something else will have 
to be developed— some method to pro- 
ject the personality through the air, to 
scatter Bryan through the blue. We 
think we see a way out, but naturally we 
are not telling it here. The secret is too 
valuable. Then again, we may never tell 


( me solu- 





anvbody. Occasionally, when listening 
in, the thought of what the personalities 
behind those stories and spece hes must be 
like fills us with a resolve to dig a deep 
hole out behind the barn, and bury our 
secret forever. 

Rd 
Uncle Tobe Shar! that his 
flapper niece is missing, has probably run 
| sually wears 


report ~ 


away to see the country 
knickerbockers, but for purposes of dis- 
guise may be in female attire. 
448 

“Por goodness sake,” scolded the irate 
wife after having asked her husband for 
the fifth Sunday 
to accompany 
her to 
“the neighbors 
will soon be talk- 
ing about 


( hure h, 


us as 


they did about 

poor Mr. and 

Mrs. Jones. The 

only time they 

went out to- 

gether was when 

the gas stove ex — 

ploded.” — # 

at y, 

Crawford y 

The dam p Ny 

weather is 


blamed for the 
plague of nos 
quitoes, 
Crabshaw 

It’s more likely 
the way the lit 
tle dames are 
dressing. Look 
at all the bait in 


sight. 
aan 

Rub Is this 
real beer? 

Dub— If you 
can’t tell, what 
difference does it 
make? 





I'm as hungry as a bear! 


Judge Now, then, George, tell the jury 
just exactly what happened. 


Looky jedye, Ah 


gonna confess! 


George vere, ain't 


ee) 


“T have saved the country billions.” 
“Nix on that stuff, Senator. What 
your district wants is appropriations.” 


4.4.4 
Jasper He started business on a shoe- 
string. 
Gasper—Very true. It got untied and 


he tripped; and he received $2,000 from 
an accident insurance company. 


“My, isn’t the ocean breeze stimulating?” 
“Yes, it must come from beyond the three-mile limit.” 


a 
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The Mind of the Bushelman 


y Nir und G ” 


bushelmen. I never even won- 
dered. I knew it 
gs that, if IT inquired about it, some 


intelligence 


| NEVER knew why thev called them 


was one of those 
son oof vastly  imferior 
ld look pitvingly at me and slip me an 
anation so simple T should be humili- 
ignorand ve. 


| over having shown my 


So Tam content to presume there is a 
fectly good reason for calling a man 
th a discouraged mustache, a mixed 


1 al 

lect, a scholarly stoop, an onion breath 
measure over his shoulder a 

Whether the fact that he 
sa lot of measuring to do—oh, let it go! 
[am the proud owner of a pair of 
liar legs. My pride, let me hasten 
suv. is not because of these legs, but in 

te of them. I never been in a 

Ziegfeld chorus in my Now 
| then I personally conduct these limbs 


la Lape 


elman. 


have 


whole life. 


»a clothing emporium, or pants garage, 
d have them draped. A salesman fits 
with the coat and vest, and then he 
nds me a room which ts the size of 
withered tele phone booth 
ept very dirty, to try the 
Just whv thev have the 
bbv-holes so littered with dust and rub- 


into 
and always 
trousers on. 


floor in the i 


er been explained to anybody 
will be. The clerk 
as | emerge for 
bushel- 


sh has Tes 
vd probably neve 
wild look at me 


“TIL send for the 


| ike s anne 
and SaVs, 


has all the 


who has 


__ the man comes, Hi 

appesrance or a person 

t idied theologs and has given it up for 
juieter life. 

He USCS his tap 

vith his left hand at the big lump on the 

sht hind foot, squints at 


measure, stopping 

de of mv rig 
e tape and says: 
“Dirty 
Tl Is. mind vou, is not 


von.” 
meant as a re- 
character, but as a state- 


should be 


lection ono om 
ment that the 
thirty-one inches long. 


nside Scan 


“kofe?” and the sales- 


“ouff.” 


Phen he SaVSs 
in tells me he means 
I te lI him Ves, 

“Now, I'm hard to fit 
vavs warn them. 

we ‘ll fit . ou 
How Thc hi ke - 


in trousers,” I 


Sure. sure perfectly. 
Don't worrv about that. 
vost do vou want to pay 

Next day I go back and re-enter the 
p-ended ‘ hax 
sweepings are kept, and try “em on. 
When I come out, the clerk looks wilder 
an he looked the first 


coming-out party, as if it were 


orset where the store 


day before at my 
and savs, 


entirely new and original: 


“Tl send for the bushelman.” 


; GAIN comes the industrious person, 
through his 


= peering along glasses. 
He takes one look at my 
“My Gott. thew’re bent!” and faints. 


This always, in spite of the fact that I 


legs, cries out 


ave with me the same set of legs, posi 
4 cast the 
Broadway There 


ew kink in them, not a deviation from 


tively no change of original 


produc tion. isn t a 
the perpendicular, that wasn't there ves 
terday when I first took them to be up- 
istered. Yet always the bushelman is 
irprised, And as he 


ousness he looks at me in 


reeovers cone 


an injured 
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“Engaged? 


Why, he’s much younger than she is.” 


“Yes, but he doesn’t know it.” 


way as if I had been playing tricks on 
him; as if he were asking me why I didn't 
show him these same legs vesterday. 
“No,” I aver, in answer to his un- 
spoken accusation, “I didn’t change ‘em 


on you. These are the same ones. I’ve 


had “em ever since | can remember. 
They have changed slightly now and 


then in length and yx rhaps the curve has 
become accentuated from carrying weight 
for age, but thev are the same, and the 
change has been so gradual nobody could 
eall it) an Heaven knows if I 
could have exchanged them I would have 
done so. TL have been the anatomical 
wonder of the solar svstem for over forty 


insult. 


vears, being the only person sufficiently 
versatile to be knock-kneed, pigeon-toed 
and bow-legged at one and the same time. 
I had them with me yesterday, and you 
had a splendid chance to view their con- 
tours and be fully prepared for the shock 
which has so unnerved you to-day, Mr. 
Bushelman.” 


HE arises silently from the floor, 
dusts himself off perfunctorily, begins 
again where he began the day before, 
measures, squints through his glasses at 
the figures on the yellow tape, says (per- 


v 


haps this time less dialectically and more 
accusing| 

“Dirty-von!” 

[I tell him, before he holes himself up 
again in wherever it is a bushelman stays: 

“Now, I shall be back to-morrow; and 
I warn vou in advance that I shall have 
these identical legs with me, if any. Also 
I shall drop in from time to time during 
the vear, to have these trousers remodeled 
and rebuilt until eventually they may fit 
me. No hurry about them, understand. 
My visits here are more social than for 
merchandising anyway. Just 
have these lving handy when I drop in, 
so that I may go into the garbage can to 
try them on and come out and surprise 
And as I go out, I hear 


purpe SECS 


vou, So long!” 
him mutter: 
“Noo! It ain’t enough vet he should 
take all our time with his geflooey lecks, 
but he should try to git funny like a play- 


actor, God forbid!” 


& tt 


Dal oad 


Passenger—What is the matter, guard? 

Guard (tired of answering similar ques- 
tions)—The signalman in the box 
up there has got red hair and they can’t 
get the engine to pass him, 


new 





























Béwin Levicl “Stymied” at the National Golf Club, Southampton, N. Y. 
— green committee chairman of a trip to foreign lands, and while he was “No Jasper, I won't,” John replied. 
prominent club was making a tour away the firm of Brown and Pearson had “Why? 
of inspection of the new and beautifuil prospe red greatly. “Well, if vou get eligion and join a 
constructed tees that had just been Two days after his return his partner church, who’s going to weigh the coal? 
finished and opened for the members’ said: “John, I have decided to take up ae 
use. Approaching his pet tee he sud religion. Will you take me to join your .™ ANIMAL trainer had an Irish 
denly espied a stranger who was evi church?” ve valet and attendant who divided 
dently a new member as well his time between looking 
as a beginner, judging from after the creature comforts 
his new outfit from cap to of his « mplover and those of 
hoots and golf bag. After hisanimals. On a trip across 
watching three wild swings the Atlantic one of — the 
at the ball resting on the animals, a laughing hvena, 
turf in front of the markers, suffered severely from sea 
the turf flving in three di- sickness, and died. Pat was 
rections, he demanded that heartbroken, and what was 
the rules be obeved and no worse he didn’t know how to 
more practice swings be taken break the news to his master. 
by the offender on the tee. Finally he got up enough 
‘I he bee gvinner, with anger, Te- courage to kno« k on hy s 
plied, “Shut up, vou spoiled master’s stateroom door. 
“Is that vou, Pat?” asked 


the last one, and I was play- 


ing four already.”—T. C. 
Faces, Belmont Springs 
Country Club. 
ee) 
SHE was anxious to be in 
\J the movement and had 


successfully outmaneuvered 
her fair sisters by securing a 
“plus four’ man to take her 
round, Said he at the first 
tee: 

“Do you like a high tee?” 

She replied: “Rather, 
George! Let’s make it sau- 
sages and bacon.”—T. P. 
Low, La Jolla, Cal. 

rd 
fen old friends had gone 
into partnership in the 
retail John, 
the senior member, had re- 
cently got religion and had 
joined the church. 

For years afterward he 
tried hard to get his partner, 
Jasper, to join him in re- 
ligion and for years Jasper 
refused. 

Then John went away fora 


coal business. 


Drawn by H 


PASCAL 


MAN! 
Master of the Earth 


6 








his emplover. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Is evervthing all right, 
Pat?” 

“Ves except that the 
hvena didn’t have anything 


sir, 


to laugh at this morning.’ 
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wir a company of the 
A. E. F. were Pat and 
Mike. 
with a scouting party, and a 
fog coming up, they did not 
know where they were. After 
some trouble they found the 
right direction to their line, 
Mike leading, Pat following. 

Suddenly, Mike heard his 
name called, softly. 

“Mike! Mike!” 

“What do 
Mike asked. 

“I—caught 
answered Pat. 

“You did? 
him here.” 

“Te-c-an't—he’s 
be the throat!” 


One night, sent out 


you want?” 
aDutchman,” 
Well, 


bring 


got me-— 


9 











two new clubs. 
irist remarked to the proprietor, ~ 


I borrow mye him ; 
e borrows from me. 5S 


out a ee him the 
g¢ he did was to play 
stood and looked ; 


. with all the money this association 


ed judge in which the 


g lawver saw fit to 


e attention of the jury to the con- 


lawyer stopped and looked questioningly 


at the man on the bench. 

“The gentleman,” said the C 
dignity, * 
case before the jury 


uurt with 


and not permit him- 
st If to indulge in invidious ( omparisons.” 


4.3.8 


while a farmer and his men 


1 O'w day whil 
were digging 
along and stopped 
The boss, short of help, 
vagrant if le da job. 

The man of leisure replied, “Sure! 
What do I have to do?” 

“Dig potatoes,” 

The tramp started to walk away, and 
with a look of disgust replied, “Let the 
man who planted them dig them. He 
knows where he put them.” 


potatoes, 


| a tramp came 


to watch the workers. 
asked the 


being 


want 


4.4.8 
bere patie nt was getting nervous as the 
physician prepared to give — the 


He had made none of Irvin 
rd the details for the 
use f posterity, but still he was anxious. 
“Will it make me sick, Doe?” he asked. 
“Not a bit,” said the physician re- 
assuringly. 


“How long 


anaesthetic. 
( obb’s plans to rece 


will it be be fore I know anv- 


thing?” he queried as the mask was ad- 
isted. 

“Vou re ish ng a good deal of the 
ther.” was th doctor’s counter. 


will pl ase confine himself to the 


| oc was walking along the Bower 
one day during the war, and passed a 
little store, not much larger than an 


apartment house kitchen. Over the door 
of the store hung a service flag wit! 
thirty-eight stars. Pat looked at the flag 
and then looked at th and couldn't 
it out. The storekeepe r happened 
in the de and Pat 


store 
figure 
to be 
asked him: 

“Is this your service flag?” 

“Sure,” was the reply. 

“Why, you haven't thirty-« ight mem 
bers of your family in the 


standing vorway 


service, have 
vou?” 
“Oh, no! Those are customers I lost.” 
Rll 
N OLD farmer was carrying a load 
hav to town. The hay 
stac ked high and he could not see behind 
him. As he pasture, a 
oung calf ran up behind the wagon and 


4 of was 


was passing a 


began to bawl loudly. 


“Blow ver old horn, dern ve,” yelled 
the farmer, “I ain’t a-goin’ to turn out 
fur no ottymobil’.” 

et 


N OLD darky who had been mow- 
re ing the lawn came in to his mistress 
complaining about the lawn 
whi h was out of commission. 

“What.” she asked, “seems to be the 
matter with it, Uncle Ike?” 
“Why, Mis’, de pallbearers won’t work,” 


mower, 
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THE SCOTCH PRO GIVES TONY A TIP 
“We a dunn hill lie, mon, ye should bend thur right knee more at thur end o’ yer swing” 
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Kad 
Despite occi- \G 


dental habits, wee 
‘“Shimmie’”’ 

wears his trou- = 

sers in a train & P 
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As it seems to an oppo- 
nent when “Little Bill” 
Johnston gets mad and 
begins to shoot ‘em over 





ae Anderson of Australia frequently x 


finds it difficult to cover his net 


The Seabright Lawn Tennis and Cricket Club losses 


Hleywood Broun’s Sport Page 


N LAWN tennis, as in othet aspects 

of life. two schools of philosophy pre 

vail The high places of the gan 
are divided among the steady and the 
dashing. Triumph may be = attained 
either by assault or attrition. Steadiness 
is not often among the glamorous quali 
ties. It suggests slippers and cold baths 
and re spectability. One looks for it) m 
Ohio or Ne “ Eng ‘land. bout curtousls 
enough the most rock-ribbed regularity 
which the sport has known in our genera 
tion is an importation from the exott 
East. No Main street deacon in all our 
land can outdo little Shimizu of Japan in 
the matter of consistency of conduct. 
At any rate, not upon a tennis court. 
His game is based upon the doctrine that 


toerris human. Since the davs of Adam 
mankind has labored under the curse of 
imperfection. Shimizu keeps banging 


the ball back and waits for original sin 
to crop out, 


f pee does not sound lke thrilling be 

havior, but the Japanese plaver has 
succeeded im making romance out of 
routin But for the fact that Prudential 
is not painted upon his chest he might 
pass for another Gibraltar. But he is 
such a tiny fortress that the heart of 
everyone except his opponent must go 
out to him. He stands up against shots 
whi h seem certain to sweep him off the 
court and over the backstop. Against 
the pace of a Tile n he Seems like SO 

thing casually gathered in bv a evclone. 
But no matter how fierce the gale, Shimizu 
tosses back his shots into the teeth of it. 
And a eyvclone has its pride. When it 
finds that Shimizu has not been blown 
away In spite of its best efforts mortifica- 
tion sets in and confounds it. 


' In ae to his stalwart defe nat thee Sketches 
Japanese brings another winning factor 
with him to the courts. He possesses the 
what is probably the most aggressive kinds of shots than anyone I have ever a “ 
smile in the world. There is not an seen. His service is severe. the pace of als 
ounce of malice in it and vet it serves to bes forehand terrific, and his volleying he 
weaken the morale of the foe. It is bad slashing in the extreme. Court general- oi 
enough to have the little man scoot all ship of the highest order is his, and an gr! 
the way across the court for an impossible uncanny prec _. * placing. Neverthe- sla 
get, but when he bobs up not only with — less, little Bill Johnston, the California Bi 
the ball but a broad grin as well the plaver redhead, nearly always beats him with ca 
on the opposite side of the net begins to a minimum of trouble. The explanation wi 
feel that he has encountered someone may lie in the sage comment of a tennis bins 
more than mortal. expert: “Williams has the greatest game Jo 
in the world if his opponent will let him Wi 


y= it must be admitted for the sake play it.” Most of them do. Nobody ime | mi 
of absolute accuracy that Shimizu is with a weakness for fireworks can resist 
not infallible. Even into his tennis life him. The tendency of the player pitted ‘| 
some errors must creep. We saw him = against Williams is to disintegrate into 


fizzle outrageously upon one occasion “Ah’s” of admiration as the shots come su 
when he was within two points of winning flying by from all angles. nm 
from Tilden. The American raised a high, Williams himselfis not immune from ce 
short lob and Shimizu stood in perfect consciousness of the beauty of his game. So! 
position to smash the ball beyond the He can be tempted into playing hard Hi 
hope of recovery. He swiped at it with shots where easy ones would suffice just los 
his racquet and his shot plunked into the for the sheer joy of technical mastery. a: 
net. “Banzai!” or whatever the Japan- Narcissus, according to Greek mythology, 
ese for “tut, tut!” may be did not spring once lost a championship in that very 2) mi 
to the lips of Shimizu. Instead he merely fashion. % mi 
smiled a little more broadly than before da 
and trotted back to his position. He lost HE strength of Bill Johnston lies in in 
the match, but Tilden could neither slam the fact that he is almost free from or 
nor trick him out of his smile. Zenzo aesthetic appreciation. He remains un- to 
Shimizu seems to be equally happy in’ moved by the glamour of the game with Ci 
defeat as in victory. His tennis manners which Williams assails him. His reply ni 
should be copied by all the players of the to beauty is intense practicality. To my ga 
world—ineluding the Sc Heer at eves he doesn’t begin to look as effective re’ 
as Williams, but he wins more points. | he 
pean ALLY, I have never quite His repertoire is far more limited, but his TI 
heen able to understand why Norris determination is unbounded. The will " lik 
Williams is not the greatest figure on the to win has simplified his stvle by making in 
courts. There is no one else half so grace one of the things not worth bother- bi 


dazzling. He can make more different ing about. In the last meeting between 
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fifteen, 


If Helen Wills, at 

makes good her promise, 

we'll have to invent a harder 
game 


“I’m much obliged 
to have beaten you, 
old playmate.” The 
observance of Grass 


Court Etiquette is ‘ 
the most rigid rule ce 
of the game ar on @ 
a ’ 
Shimmie covers / 
most of the court , 
from where he r J » 
stands Neal PB 
AA 


There Serves a Samurai 


by Weed 


the two plavers evervthing was over 
thin forty-three minutes. Johnston 
alwavs seems to be in a great hurry, and 
he manages to hurry Williams. He never 
ves the lattera chance to get set, but 


grimly shakes all the stvle out of him by 
slapping the ball at feet. Indeed 
Bill Johnston conduc ts sue h a lore iy 
campaign that no stvlist has much chance 
While Williams is making up 
shot to 
in such a 


his 


with him. 

s mind which 
Johnston is arranging matters 
wav that his opponent has no time to 
make any return at all. 


is 


as to just 


— is something to be said for the 

a comparatively limited 
s ipply of strokes. It his 
mental processes in time of stress. Vin- 
cent Richards, for instance, suffers from a 
somewhat similiar surfeit of equipment. 
He knows just a little too much not to 
lose occasionally some precious fraction of 


plaver with 
simplifies 


ond in cogitation. 

On the whole America has contributed 
most of the factors which have tended to 
make tennis a brisker game than in the 
days when its development was solely 
in the hands of foreign masters. The kill 
or cure system of play owes a good deal 


a se 


to our men and particularly the ones from 


Much of the English tech- 


California. 


nique has been devoted to making: the 


game sound rather than furious. Once I 
remember coming in late for a match 
hetween two foreign base-line experts. 
The score was standing something 
like fifteen games all and the rallies were 
nterminable as the players tossed the 
ball back and forth at each other and 


took no chances. Seizing upon a reporter 
who had been present from the beginning 
I begged him to tell me something of the 
features of the contest. “Wel.” he re- 
plied, after mature deliberation, “when 
the score touched ten all, Lowe took off 
his hat and put on that cap. 

MONG the encouraging features of 
re the present season is the fact that 
vouth no longer gets served as regularly 
as usual. William A. Larned, who was a 
champion when one or two of the stars of 
to-day were just learning to walk, ap- 
peared in a tournament the other day and 
captured a set trom a the 
younger generation; and Dwight Davis, 


member of 


who retired years ago, came back and 
made a most impressive showing in the 
same tournament. But of course when 


one begins to consider the triumphs of age 
over tennis his mind naturally dwells on 
Arthur Balfour, who is still going strong 
at seventy-odd. Indeed, if he had not 
wasted so much time in politics Balfour 
might have gone far. 

Since the death of Theodore Roosevelt 
golf has become the conventional game for 
Americans in public life. Wilson played 
frequently, but he does not seem to have 
taken the game with sufficient seriousness. 


He was always choosing inauspicious 
moments such as the morning before 
writing a note to Germany. In fact, 
whenever a crisis arose Wilson took it 


out for eighteen holes of close considera- 
tion. No wonder he sliced abominably. 

Warren G. Harding, on the contrary, 
does his golfing when things are tranquil. 
With increasing cares of state he seems to 
feel that he cannot do his game justice, 
and has played little of late. Indeed, 
there is a report that he has had his clubs 
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fy 
\ Shimizu seems 
i to play the 

game from a 


sitting posture 


“* i 
a | 
= Little Shimmie 
~ J has been beaten 
} : but never out 
i smiled 
——_ 
f 
F \ 
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taken from his locker at Chevy Chase 
and sent to the White House. Perhaps 
he fears that if the tariff muddle continues 
he may need his niblick. 

et 


Doing the Impossible 
by Katherine Negley 
Alexander 


f roar mothers looked upon 
and saw that he was good. He had 
money, power and position, so they 


added their lore of bygone days to the 
almost complete knowledge of their 
débutante daughters and the campaign 
Was lave hed 

Athletic Girls, Domestic Girls, Beauti- 
ful Women, Soul Affinities, and Working 
Girls tried their wiles, but he was invul- 
nerable. 

The displayed her 
body and with all 
vampire methods, but in vain. 

The Suffragette met him as man to man 
on all questions of the day, but he was 


lovely 
the 


Divorcee 
experimented 


merely bored. 


The Bohemian Girl showed her con- 
tempt of foolish conventions and the 
Society Bud demonstrated the power 


of clothes and refined manners, but they 
soon saw it was impossible to win him. 

Then he went to the town where he was 
born to eat his Thanksgiving Dinner with 
his old-fashioned Mother. The Teacher 


of the Village School boarded with his 
Mother, partly to keep her Company. 
The Little Teacher did not know Alex- 


ander could not be caught. 


So they were married on Christmas 
Eve. 
tt 
“What will we have to drink at the 


hunt ball?” 
“Got some pretty fair horse liniment.” 








As We Were Saying 


—_— 





The wets will have their innings 
at Washington when there is not 
a dry aye in the House 


T Wot I 1) hia ( been Trieore compl 
| mentary il the Flathead Tnelians 
had changed the name of ther tril« 
before asking the President to become an 
honorary member, On the other hand, 


Mavor Hvlan 


\ ' ng 200 


CLAUD 


i 


i 

WE ARE glad to -ee that the loco- 
motive which used to make = this 

run “at sixtv miles an hour” has been re 

tired to the roundhouse for a well-earned 

rest It will probably bone put on an eas 

suburban run, from the Earth to the 

Moon, when it comes back to work. 
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Some home-brew we hear of has about 

“strictly 

home-made” pies in the baker's window. 
sas 


as much domestic status as the 


Among the new taxes with which the 
Englishman is burdened is one on his 
funeral. \ familiar adage must be 
altered to read: There is nothing sure 


but death and other taxes 





Isadora Duncan has devised a new 

dance, the movements of which 

are executed only by the eyes and 

the eyebrows. She should sign a 

partner who can wiggle his ears, 
and make it a twosome 


by Arthur H. Folwell 


Nature Studies 


by W. E. Hill 


cemetery, 


HEARSE, on tts wav toa 
4 Wis stopped ty times in one alter 
noon by prohibition agents Come to 
think of it. family vaults would make 
admirable hiding places for liquor, and in 
not raiding them prolubition agents 
have been strangel indifferent to dut 
Copper doors are stubborn things, of 
course, but st rined glass windows sho ild 
eld readily to the raider’s ax. 
4.44 
If a photographic ageney would creat 
a sensation of vast proportions, it) will 
of all the champion 
th their clothes on. 


secure a group pret ire 
Waotheth SWilhihiers 
44 
Whiat ~ needed il variable climates 
like ours is a combination Eskimo Pic 
and Hot Dog, on sale at all vacation 


Over here the blossom into benefi 


ciaries of tariff favors at the hands of 


ce 

\ Kansas sheriff pulled a plug from the 

trunk of a tree and found inside an eight 

gallon jug ol liquor. Better keep an eve 

on the maple-sugar industry next spring. 
ee 

It ts not us rB king 


Yet they talk about the unemploy- 
ment problem in Great Britain. 
ee 


With a proposed duty as high as 137 
per cent., nothing seems easier to the 
Senate than to pull wool over the eyes 
of the American consumer. 

448 
“~~ MORE WAR” demonstrations 

4 are being inaugurated in numerous 
parts of Europe. The “no more war 
movement will become effective when 
folks devise other means of showing 
patriotism and love of country than by 
putting on a unilorm and shooting some- 


body, 


Why not carry enterprise a step fur- 
ther and have a bull-voiced man in the 
wings to bellow, “Fire!” Audiences must 


be thrilled at any cost. 


sae 
NCIENT implements of torture, 
4 some of them once used in the 


Tower of London, were sold for a song in 
England recently. With the present 
English tax rate, the rack, the thumb- 
screw and the iron maiden have lost their 
power to terrily. 





— great test ol law and order is not 
the coal strike. It is the injunction, 
granted a Chicago man, which restrains 
his wife’s mother from interfering with 
his “connubial felicity.” Ultimately, th 
Supreme Court of the United States will 
have to pass on it. 
ree 

Aged sixty four. ay Wolf Hopper will 
contest “vigorously” his fourth—-or ts it 
his fifth?—wife’s suit for divorce. It’s 
pretty nearly time he became a_finak 
Hoppe Be 


44s 


The air police are out after the low 
fliers. And, as usual, the land-police are 
out after the high-fliers. So there you 


are. 








Since the war, Turkish women 
have been dressing for the street 
in modern style. Some of their 
discarded trousers are being worn 
over here, considerably taken in 


According to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, each person in the United States 
has $39.87. All, of course, except Allan 

‘ 


Ryan, who is $23.87 shiv ° 


oe 


Oxford is sending to America a de- 
bating team which will make a tour of 
Eastern universities. What is the alibi 
in the Cust of a lost debate ? The liffe r- 
ence in climate, same as In tennis? 


44 st 


:* TOOK Major Andre WwW Ss. Rowan, 
U.S. A., a mere matter of days to 
“carry a message to Garcia.” It took 
the War Department twenty-four years 
to award him a Distinguished Service 
Cross. Is the shade of Elbert Hubbard 


within hearing distance: 


ee} 
/ MI SEUM for living voices more 
4 than 2,000 phonograph records of 


prominent personages has been col- 
lected in Berlin. We trust it has the 
Kaiser's, “O God, I did not want this 
war!’ That would be worth keeping 
for posterity. 


» te 
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JUDG! pays SJ0 weel 
best {// others 
First Prize 
CLERGYMAN was having tea 


4 with a family newly settled in 
s parish. On the sideboard were 
eral decanters, filled with what 


| looked like spirits. 
| “My friend,” he said to his hostess, 
| You should avoid even the appear- 


nee of evil. I do not suggest that 
| vou drink, but—” e 
“Why, Viear, thev’re only filled 
vith furniture polish. It’s the de- 


canters I like, they’re so pretty.” 


“Exactly,” said the Vicar, “avoid 
even the appearance of evil, I re- 
peat. I h Iped mvself to a drink 


from the big decanter in the middle.” 











St 


Second Prize 


= were expecting an addition 
the family, and the daughter, 
to stay with 


to 
aged 


n, Was sent to the country 


latives. Johnny, aged nine, remained 
home. When the new arrival had 
iade its appearance, Johnny's father 


ote a long telegram to his little daugh- 
r, announcing that on her return home 
brother awaiting 


© would find a new 
er. The father gave two dollars to 
Johnny to send the telegram. When 


Johnny returned, he handed his fathe r 
a dollar and sixty cents change. 
“How is this?” asked the father. 
“Your telegram was too long and I cut 
down and saved you money,” replied 
Johnny. 
“What did vou say in the 
Johnny handed him a copy ol the tele 
It read Smith, Bingville, 
‘Dear Sister: 1 it’s a 
Johnny.’ ”” 


telegram?” 


am. Susit 


u.: win, bov. 


sas 
SAM. looking very disreputable and 
‘J very much as though he had been 


hit” by something, sorrowfully appeared 
before the judge. In a stern voice the 

idge said: “Sam, it looks as though you 
ere drinking again.” 

Sam replied, very weak and mournfully, 
Yes, sah, dat was sho’ pow’ful stuff what 
\h had, jedge. Ah was drinkin’ dat er 
hicken hootch.” 

“Chicken hootch? 
f that.” 

“Ves, sah, jedge, 


lrink and you lay.” 


W hy 9 I never heard 


chicken hootch. One 


at regular rates. 


1 ¢€ 


Ss to 


ly for the best story sul mitted for this page, 
Or ginal, un published humorous 


AN ENGLISHMAN visiting a friend 
Nevada 


suyye sted 


4 in ohne morning 
shortly after his arrival that they take a 
stroll to a mountain visible from his 


With much secret mirth, 
ve ral 


friend’s home. 
his host agreed, but after walking s« 


hours, the Englishman was amazed to 
find the mountain seemingly no nearer. 


Upon inquiring how far the mountain was 
from them, he to learn 
that it was still twenty-five miles away. 
His host then explained to him that the 
air in Nevada is so rare that distances are 


I 
g by a 


was astounded 


very deceptive. Returning home 
different route, they came to an irrigated 
field, and at the first irrigation ditch the 
Englishman sat down, and to his host’s 
surprise, began to remove his shoes. 

“What on earth are Vou going to do?” 
he asked. 

The Englishman, gravely contemplat- 
ing the ditch, replied, “Why, I'm going 
to swim this blooming river! 


& tt 


Gam was a colored porter in a large 
b hotel. One day he approached his 
employer with a request for a position 
for his brother dow nin Te nnessee, Hay - 
ing secured it, Ith due time the brother 
arrived. He shades darker 
than Sam, and his employer remarked: 
“Sam, vour brothe r is rather dark, isn’t 
he?” 


“He sure am,” replied Sam. ‘“He’s so 


Was sey eral 


black dat down home in Tennessee de 
lightenin’ bugs follow him aroun’ all 


day, ‘cause they think he’s night.” 
att 
> visitor, touring the 
4 City of Washington, D. C., was being 
towed about native. They were 
standing on Pennsylvania avenue await- 
The abbreviation “Pa ave.” 


by a 


ing a car. 
was on the lamp-posts. 

Asked the “Why 
Washingtonians name your finest avenue 
‘Pa avenue’? Such a queer name!” 

Answered the native dryly, “Because 
Washington was the Pa of his country.” 


stranger, do you 


Rd 
N OLD darky. who delivers groceries 
4 for a small store, owns a horse and 


wagon and also a motor truck. Instead 
of using the truck, as most people would 
suppose, he uses the wagon. 

A customer asked the old fellow 
day why he did not use the truck, where- 
upon he replied “Well, sah, de truck she 
use feed only when she workin,’ an’ de 
hoss eat feed all de time, workin’ or not.” 


one 
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te 





Tell 


for the second 


ries ov ly are wanted. 


WAS a sunny, lazy day in June. 
The streets of the little Alabama town 


nearly deserted. Along the 
walk the re strolled a courtly gentlen an 


were side- 


in the frock coat and wide-brimmed hat 
of the Southern colonel. \ shifty -eved 
darky, much the worse for bootlegger 
stuff, shambled along in the opposite 


direction. As the two passed the darky 


spoke angrily and drunkenly to the 
colonel, “Git outa ma way, yo’ pore 


white trash, I’se a mean nigger.” 

They buried the darky the next day, 
down in the little cemetery by the river. 

At the trial of the colonel the jury de- 
liberated for two entire minutes. Then 
they filed in and announced that they had 
reached a verdict. 

The judge called for their verdict. 

The foreman of the jury arose and in a 
calm, unperturbed manner, spat in the 
nearest ¢ uspidor, 

“Suicide,” he 


said, 


att 


A* 1 reward for being a good boy, 
. Mrs. Levinski took little Sammie to 
the new opera house which had recently 
become a brilliant addition to the small 


town. 
As the celebrated soprano began to 
sing, little Sammie became greatly ex- 


cited over the gesticulations of the or- 
chestra conductor. 
“What's that man shakin’ his stick at 
her for?” he demanded indignantly. 
“Sh-h! He’s not shaking his stick at 
her.” 
But Sammie was not convinced, 
“Then what in thunder’s she yellin’ 
about?” 


hott 
PROLONGED wail and the sound 
4 of bumping down from step to step 


proclaimed disaster. At the foot of the 
stairs the mother picked up her precious 
four vear-old, and asked how it hap- 
pened. “One foot stepped on nothing,” 


was his tearful reply. 


shh 


Oak ad 


“Why don’t you go to work?” queried 
the kind lady as she handed the genteel- 
looking road-tramper a second piece of 
her quarter of an inch thick lemon pie. 

“Work bring me anything, 
ma’am,” sighed the man. “I worked 
night and day for three years and didn’t 
make a cent.” 

“What were you doing?” she asked. 

“Writing scenarios,” he answered. 


doesn’t 





A decorative conception of Gilda Gray, the toast of the town. Gilda’s 
beauty is such that her admirers fairly quiver and tremble at her 
loveliness 
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George Jean Nathan’s T7'heater Page 
“Rouge et le Noir” 


HE essence of music show enter 
tainment consists largely in_ the 
feeling that one is superior to the 


human beings providing it. As humor 
most often lies in the discomfiture of the 
other man, so music show entertainment 
of the relative inferi 
ority of its participants. If, for example, 
one’s father, wife and best girl 
simultaneously to get up on the 


lies In one’s sense 


were 


stage 


and kick each other in the slats, one 
wouldn't be particularly amused. But 
if, on the other hand—the act done 


their places were to be taken by a stranger 
with a bulbous nose, an actress with a 
sizable bustle and Dr. Henry Van Dyke 
and these were to indulge themselves in 
the same jocosity, one’s amusement, in 
spired by one’s unquestionable sense of 
superiority, would be guaranteed. Al 
though I am not one to believe that the 
average New York theatergoer is per 
ceptibly superior to the average coon 

and surely not the equal of the average 


literate mulatto—it is certainly his un- 
warranted feeling of superiority to the 
negro that makes the latter the music 


show popular success that he currently 
is. But it seems to me that, whatever 
the philosophy of the matter, the colored 
brother deserves his present favor, and 
richly, for he understands the 
of the tune and dance stage as do very 
few of his paler colleagues. In the now 
celebrated “Shuffle Along” and in “Strut 
Miss Lizzie” and “The Plantation Re- 
vue,” he has proved himself a and 
flavorous fellow, full of understanding as 
to the mission of the frivolous stage and 
full of talent as to the execution of that 


mission. 


business 


racy 


()* “SHUFFLE ALONG,” more has 
been written than of Mr. 
McCormick's gland. Everyone by this 
time knows of its joys. It has been made 
the subject of an enthusiastic Fourth of 
July oration by the Governor of Georgia; 
it has been eulogized on the floor of the 
Senate by the senators from no less than 
four Southern States; there is a report 
that it is to serve as the gala event of the 


even 


great Robert E. Lee celebration to be 
held next year in Mobile, Alabama. 
“Strut Miss Lizzie,” while a distinctly 


vet has something of the 
antecedent exhibit. This 
true in the wiggle depart- 


inferior show, 
bounce of the 
is particularly 


These black ladies and gents are 
virtuosi there 


ment. 
virtuos! of the dance, if 
ever lived. Their dancing Is less dane- 
ing in the conventional sense than physi- 

They 
their bodies and 
There Is ho holding-back 
no reserve, no timidity. They go at a 
dance as if it were a Brobdingnagian pork 
They pounce upon it, chew into 
it, eat it and swallow it. Compared with 
them, white dancers are so many Bible 
Class students. The white dan- 
cer dances with one eve on his photograph 
in Vanity Fair and the other on getting 
an invitation to perform at Mrs. Emil 
Wiesel’s fashionable féte champétre at 
Arverne. But the coon permits no such 
lofty aspirations to corrupt his art. His 


eal hell-raising. dance as if 


bone in heads 


every 
were broken. 


‘ hop. 


average 


sole concern is to move every muscle in 
his body at the same time and, in the 
process, to show as much of his lavender 
silk coat-lining as he can. 


Mi fies PLANTATION REVUE,” the 
latest of these shows to have been 
revealed to New York, is a transplanted 
cabaret affair and is excellent diversion of 
its kind. Its star is Florence Mills, 
originally of the mother exhibition, 
“Shuffle Along,” and as interesting a 
creature as the music stage has disclosed 
ina long time. A girl with a figure like a 
brown garden hose and with enough fire 
to make Nero jealous, she infuses the per- 
formance with a peerless dash and vigor. 
For months, at the Broadway restaurant 
known as “The Plantation,” it was her 
personality and peculiar talent that per- 
hand-holders that a 
quart of White Rock was worth every 
cent of $6, and that 
sandwiches at $2 or $3 apiece were dirt 
cheap at the price. For there is about 
La Mills something of the spirit of Coin- 
treau, tom-toms, Carmelo and “Cyth- 


suaded countless 


a couple of club 


erea.”” And this spirit she brings again 
to the theatrically presented cabaret. 


Will Vodery’s admirable jazz band—next 
to Isham Jones’ doubtless the best in the 
provides her a panoramic back- 


country 
There is comedy in this band; 


ground. 
it isn’t merely the group of ear torturers 
that the average jazz band is; it is an 
assemblage of dexterous tooters, fiddlers 
and drummers who appreciate the obscene 
humor of jazz and are at no pains to con- 


ceal it. But the fair dusky Mills and 


1s 


these colored beethovens are not the only 
features of the show, a show which should 
be much more profitable than it probably 
it lacks the studied and 
stupid elaborateness that generally 
catches the money of the Broadway art- 
lovers. There is, for example, Shelton 
Brooks, the mezzotint composer. There 
is, in further example, a black virgin 
named Stinette who can yell a Canal Zone 
ditty with the blackest of them. And 
there is, in final example, a chorus of six 
young taffy-colored wenches that should 
make the Rev. Dr. Ziegfeld gnash his 
teeth. 


Ww ill be, since 


T IS possible, I fear, that certain of my 

Southern readers may not share the 
enthusiasm which 1 express here. But I 
feel that, even in the South, they will be in 
the minority. Surely if the South 
applauds Eddie Cantor, Lew Dockstader 
and Al Jolson in burnt cork, I can see no 
logical reason why its more percipient 
citizens shouldn't applaud the real article 
doubly. That is, if the talent displayed 
in the latter instance merits it. Any 
other attitude is precisely as if the Ger- 
mans were seriously to contend that Elsie 
Janis’ imitation of Sarah Bernhardt is 
superior to Sarah Bernhardt 
Sarah Bernhardt is French. 


because 


4 bes negro is the fine music show enter- 
tainer that he is because the negro 
belongs to what is essentially a music 
His mind—taking him in the 
aggregate—is a libretto, the clothes with 
which he is fond of adorning himself are 
scenery, his general deportment is to the 
general deportment of the average Cau- 
casian what Ned Wayburn is to Bishop 
Manning. One seldom sees a negro or a 
negress on the street that one doesn't 
vaguely expect the former momentarily 
to go into a clog dance and vaguely feel 
that the latter is on her way to buy a 
second-hand red, green and yellow dress 
covered with spangles. 

tt 


FF. 


show race. 


“Larry, my wife and I have noticed 
the townspeople stare at us very hard. 
I hope you haven't been telling anyone 
we're newly married?” 

“Me tell ‘em, sor? Is it likely I'd ge 
agin my orders? Why, whenever any- 
body tried to pump me, sor, I tould *em 


you wasn’t married at all.” 
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“Fools First” 


Movie Page 


Marshall Neilan Gets by the Censors 


. OOLS FIRST” is a Marshall 
Neilan picture which did batth 
for months to get into New York, 


the New York State Censo rsl ip 
Board It is one of those crook 
in which a member of the “gang” ts re 
deemed by the love of a good 
hoard, when it saw 


past 
dramas 


woman, 
Che position of the 
the intact film, was that it was impossibk 
to cut without removing the entire story. 
The board was right. We are told that 
censorship is always unrelenting when 
. so probably when it was right 


lenient It 


it's wrong 
for once it felt fre * to bn 


must have demanded a good deal of 
cutting from “Fools First,” because it 
is as bewildering a film as we ever saw. 


The first half of it is simply a rag bag of 
things started and never finished, or even 
given a public farewell, but it has beer 
whi h makes us wonde r 


awful 


allowed one scene 
what the « 
as the thing 


nsors cut one half so 
they left. 


HE story is about a voung man who 
had fallen upon evil times. W: 
were shown the face of Richard Dix, 
wearing the greatest villainy in expres 


sion of which it was capable—not much 
villainy at that, since his is a rather 
pleasant countenance—and _besick 
a caption stating that he had inherited 
from his father. The 


it was 


his wickedness 


next close-up was the face of Richard 
Dix. showing the good which shone under 
the evil, and that was labeled his inheri 
tance of character from his mother. The 


story did not explain this arbitrary divi 
sion, so we do not know whether it is 
Marshall State Board of 
Censors who is henpecked. But there 
he was, the battle ground of his late 
parents, and, at the beginning of the 
story, the distaff side was just being re 
inforced by a girl in the office wher 
he worked. 

After a long while, during which a lot 
of things happened which we did not then 


Neilan or the 


good 


understand and do not now remember, 
the young man was reformed and roped 
out of his gang, and he married the girl. 
What intervened that so appalled the 
But there was 
one clear, prolonged, unmistakable scene 
which did not appal them, the “big 
to which Mr. Neilan steamed up, 
from which he vapored away, and which 
forced to 
picture can bn 


censors we cannot guess. 


score eg 


as his notion of 
about On the 
give our full permission 


we are accept 
what a 


strength of it, we 


to him to leave the motion picture busi- 

ness for the rest of his natural life. 

if ipens gang had killed a man—it didn’t 
sav why In fact, one of the most 


confusing things about the 
that there only one gang, 
which had to be made to do for both sides, 


picture was 
seemed to hn 
and was therefore the common source of 
all the victims. But the police 
got wind of this murder and started after 
the murderers. Somebody told the gang 
the police were coming, and they were in 


anvhow, 


quite a fix. There was the dead body. 
What could thev do? Somebody re- 
membered that in situations like these 


the dead 
something, and 
No sooner said 


always propped In 
appear alive. 
than done. He was 
placed at a poker table, and a young man 
hid behind him to work his arms and 
hands, and re push out his money. He 
) keep up the illusion. <A 


ght have served its 


man Was 


made to 


alw: ivs het 
few seconds « ir this mi 
stale ends without partie ular offense, but 
Mr. Neilan simply couldn't get away from 
it. He rehearsed it for us before 
the police came in, and gave us close-ups 
of the voung man who was hiding. Then 
the police stayed a terrible time, and after 
they were gone, for fear we still hadn't 
got the point, the poor thing was let to 
pitch forward on the table showing a few 
more symptoms of being dead. It kept 
up for such a time that we had to keep 
reminding ourselves finally that it was 


even 


14 


really only a movie actor 


tumbling 


pite hing ane 
for his salar\ 


oO those who have not pu rfected this 
saving device of slipping 
into its humdrum component parts, the 


out of a story 


director is a potentate of terrifying power. 
Here, for instance, is the mind of Mar 
shall Neilan. We what it 
dotes on. We have seen it slowly equip 
to project 

So helpless is the audience, 
in the main, to reject what is persuasivel) 
set before it that it can be 
Marshall Ne ilan’s 


without a shadow of 


have seen 


ping itself 
its own taste 


its own emotions, 


invaded by 
macabre pastimes 
defense. We feel 
amount of uproar would 
greet the announcement of the New York 
State Board of Censors that it would re 
quire a 


that a certain 


given number of thousands of 
persons each dav to linger ten minutes 
in the morgu Yet what better does it 


do, when it permits Marshall Neilan to 


overwhelm them with cadavering in a 
picture theater, when they are as urable 
to escape him as if sent there by law? 


DIRECTOR can impose himself 


é upon audiences almost as easily 
with any other point of view, or lack of 
it. The heightened effect of the Neilan 
spell lies merely in its being more rarely 


But by that very token the horrors 
are the easier to slip away from, if only 
you know how. The false and fraudulent 
sentiments that pour past screen audien- 
ces are not sufficiently unlike what they 
are told outside the theater to challeng: 
them to protect themselves. The direct 
or can mold them merely further to 
ward his heart’s desire. But if Marshall 
Neilan is going to do any more pictures 
such as “Fools First” we shall have to 
ask our audiences to take a Coue 

with them, and say constantly over their 
twenty knots: “Day by day, in every 
way, I am getting smarter and smarter 

I see only an actor playing dead.” 


seen. 


string 
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To a Flapper 


1 Theda Keny 
( pit FLAPPER, of flat heels and 
shameless knees, 
1’ pared for sports whose names vou 
hardly know, 
freathing of daisy fields, and skies that 
glow 
\\ th home st blue: I watch vou! ruttle r 
blow 
launtily out. as on a mountain breeze, 
And wonder. just a little, at the dream 
That underlies vour age-old, city life 
Your laugh drowns out the city traffic’s 
strife 
Perhaps I wouldn't want vou—for a 
wile 
I must admit you awe me. Yet, you 
sec in 
lo challenge me to tell the bitter truth 
I like the brutal frankness of vour gaze: 
| like vour swinging walk, and fearless 
wavs 
I like the eagerness that crowns vourdays; 
Il love I th! 
444 
The Sneeze 
Chet SI 
[ IS doubtful if anything is under- 
valued quite so generally by the 


plodding peons In this land as the sneeze. 
Nowlhe re does 
ipport of the now fully motorized public 
given 


it receive the unqualified 


ind, except for instances, 1t Is 
» consideration. Lacking all semblance 


f dignified charm, vet overflowing with 


rare 


rare possibilities, it is almost always un- 
considered, Sneismiographic 
records of the | nited States Bureau of 
Weights and that 
about one in every ten full-fledged persons 
ittach any sneezificance to it. These 

cords further that fourteen per 
cent. never allow a sneeze to deve lop into 
stifled *“Tech-tch” and that 
sixty-eight per cent., while not quite so 


1a orably 


Measures show only 


show 
more than a 


successful in holding it in, never achieve 
more than adecided “‘l mp pish.” Few, 
ndeed, are those bozos who cut loose with 
inrestrained zest and sneeze to the line, 
letting the whuffs fall where thes may. 
fact that the domestic 


per capita sneezage is only .027. 


It is a lamentabk 


al 
“I’m glad I am not dispensing the 
hooch that is sold nowadays,” declared 


the ex-bartender 
“a hy 2 


‘ nough 


“The old stuff started argu- 
ment.” 
al 
“What shall I campaign about? I 


haven't done anything for the people.” 
“Sure you have, Senator,sure you have. 
Crops are flourishing and Liberty Bonds 
are up.” 
ree 
In past years the business man went 
fishing to get away from the rush at the 


store. Wonder what excuse he'll find 
this vear. 
sae 
Scientists have discovered that insanity 
is the cause of divorce. What then, is 
the cause of marriage? 
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Roughly 


ready for the vacation tourist. 


speaking, our highways are 


his hoss. 


Anita Stewart fells of 
Courtin’ 


“Cynthie’s 








One day Walt he tuk Seth Jones’ 
darter, Cynthie, a-drivin’. But, shucks, 
Walt jes’ couldn't get up enough spunk 
t’ look sideways at her. 








“Whoa,” sez Walt, and he pulled up 


Photographs by Wuite 





Cynthie calls Walt’s notis t’ a couple 
o’ turtledoves a-sittin’ out on a rail fence. 
Cynthie sez t’ Walt, sez she: “Lookit, 
Walt, them birds a-kissin’.” 


An’ the fust thing y’ knowed, them 
birds wuz a-watchin’ an’ gittin’ pointers. 


Stupios, N. Y 
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EDITORIAL 





Purely Sentimental 


T IS hard to say what would have become of us all during 
the the 
reports from the White House every day that the Presi 


lent was considering taking steps to bring the emplovers and 


trving season nearing its end without encouraging 


emplovees together to talk over the possibility of agreeing on 
would end the 
this 


lead to negotiations that 


the 1 


a basis which might 


contained heartening 


strikes. Each morning ews 
tem of the Pre sident’s interest in- the Situation. As these 
nes are being written the sf bullet lis of encouragement are 


for what now 
or both 


country 


still continuing, which makes us grieve in a way 


ippears to he a prospect. of early settlement of one 
str kes, before Th 
vill miss the matutinal fillip to its depressed spirits provided 


by the White Hous 


possibly this appears in print. 


in the same degree that the former patient 


finally recovered from a siege of the black plague misses the 
ndly smile with which his nurse used to insert the ther- 
mometer under his tongue. 
cee) 


A Word in Her Favor 


UDGE is inclined to agree with Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer 
minister, educator, social worker and suffragist, who has 
this to sav to her sex: 


have freedom. equ lity of rights, economic mes 


of self-de 


many women, l am sorry to say re 


Women cannot 


pendence and equal opportunit; velopment with men and at 
time claim from men, as 

ing to do to-day, the same kind of privileges that chivalrous and 
good-hearted men used to give to sisters and: friends 
those mothers, absolutely 


pon them 


he same 
their mothers, 


vhen sisters and friends were dependent 


But Mrs. Spencer fails to add that the latest edition of 
modern woman, the flapper, does not claim these 


makes 


flapper) is simply determined to assume 


privileges, 


which is what her a flapper. The poor girl (the 
the comradely as 
dependent réle and is being a 


Her 


self-consciousness, and by 


listinet from the traditionally 
howe ver, 
the 


little self-conscious in the daughter, 
lost that that 
Idfashioned girl will be as extinct as the dodo and will l« 


process. 
vill have tim 
laughed at in retrospect like the hoop skirt. 

Meanwhile, the flapper ought rather to be commended for 
her courage than censured for her swagger. She’s making the 
best of the kind of world dished out to her. 


gas 

Statesmanship 
ENATOR BORAH is undoubtedly the biggest man in 
the United States Senate to-day. This may not be con- 
sidered a very high order of compliment, but it can be 
paid him with entire safety. And Idaho ought to be as proud 


of him as it should be Senator 
Borah, though he hails from the region of sheep ranches, 


ashamed of his colleague. 


17 


neither seeks to pull the wool over the nation’s eves nor does 


he permit it to narrow and becloud his own vision, which: is 


concerned with profounder things. There is nothing woolly 


about him, unless it is that he is all wool—and a vard wide 


The immediate inspiration for these remarks is his reply 


to Balfour on the subject of foreign debt cancellation. © Europe 
to-day 


and of course her plight is as important to us now as 


is In as great need of American assistance as she was 


in 1917, 


it was then. Sut in the meantime America has made a dis 
covery, and that is that in going to the rescue of Europe, 
whether in peace or war, she must drive her bargain first. 


his is Senator Borah’s meaning when he savs that before we 
debt 


disarmament among our debtors: 


signs of 
the 


Is to some permanent 


must be 
th il 


helping hand again we must know it 


indulge in cancellation there genuine 


hefore we extend 


purpose and not merely to prolong the present ruinous farce 
called peace, 


It sounds almost too simple, but such ts statesmanship. 


A Clash of Ideals 


HIS nation has been treated recently to the spectac le of 
10,000 Negroes in convention assembled cheering to the 
echo their Moses, who would lead the race out of the land 
of bondage to the Wide Open Spaces of Africa 
Marcus Garvey, President General of the Universal 


where men 


are men, 


Negro Improvement Association, and incidentally Provisional 
President of Africa, is the 


sisters with their vision of the promised land and even more 


man who has imbued his brothers and 


emphatically promised dignity. 

ask the reader to re- 
flect upon the contrast in leaders presented by Garvey, the 
Magnificent and Vociferous, and Major Moton, head of Tuske- 
What appeal, after 
black man can be a 


black 


If we were seriously inclined we might 


gee Institute, but another idea obtrudes. 
Africa where 


man, as compared with an America where every 


all, can there be in an every 
man 


can be a bootlegger? 


It's a Long, Hard Sumner 


HE evil effects of a great 
Ku Klux 


diehards, a prohibitive tariff, the 


War are past prophesving. 
Knglish diarists, Irish 
Agricultural Bloe, the 


war that was 


Prohibition, the Klan, 


flapper—all these and more have come out of thi 
to make the world safe for democracy. But perhaps its most 

that half of 
itself, which neither lifts us 


the discovery about us are 


thie 
the ise of it. 


grievous legacy Is 


morons; and not discover) 


nor lowers us, but by various ladies and gentle 
men with more or less benevolent designs upon us, as justifi 
cation for their activities. 

Since so many of us (no names mentioned) have been found 
fo have the mentality of children it has become the fashion for 
self-appointed shepherds to assume more openly the conde 
felt their 
benevolence and to seek to extend their guardianship. Thus 
John S. Sumner, who runs the Society for the Suppression of 


\ we 


hook manuscripts before their publication. 


scension they have always toward the victims of 


n New York, has suggested a censorship (unofficial) of 
This 


with his life-long campaign to constitute himself the arbiter 


Ss im 


of what the people of this country shall and shall not read. 
Pressed for a justification, he says: 

“The Government figures show that forty per cent. of adults 
are below standard mentally, and then there are children also 
to be protected from incentives to vice. The twenty per cent. 
of adult people who do not need any protection from their own 
impulses are inclined to be reckless in demanding freedom from 
all censorship and restraint.” 

So it was a war to make the world safe, not for democracy 
at all, but for morons. And we must all manage somehow to 
he happy under the eves of our various keepers in one big 


asylum for the feeble-minded. 
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Perkins, who planned a quiet vacation among simple country folk, meets the farmer’s daughter 











They're Always with Us 
by Walt Mason 

HE faker. in the village street, 

hands out his ancient wheezes: he 

has a cure for aching feet and all 


he known diseases. He tells a string of 


nusty tales, he sings, ym rhaps, a ditty; 
nd his cheap program never fails to get 
th marks —a pity! The easy marks! 
They still abound, we hear their foolish 


tughter, when we would circulate around 


to warn against the grafter. We strive 


all our public prints to make the poor 


nark saner; he will not heed our helpful 
nts —the faker is the 

The druggist in the corner 
mich to help Hav Center: he pays the 
bill without a roar, tax collectors 
enter. He helped to pave Commercial 
reet, and boosts all undertakings: and 
has cures for weary feet with all their 


painer. 


store doe s 


W hie n 


/ 


pains and achings. He has a pill for 
every woe, a dope for each disaster, and 
tuff to make the whiskers grow, for 
every grief a plaster. When we have 
fantods in our legs, or chinchbugs in our 


galwavs, we ought to go to Druggist 
he’s in the village always. He 
ur Home for Cats—which 
and when we've 


Cire go's 


helped to build « 


man eritters 


OUSES 


rouble in our slats we ought to buy his 

ntters, 

B' T lo, the faker comes to town, and 
) vaps and sings and whistles, and we 

all put our money down for his punk 

Wine of Thistles. The tax collector's 


grasping ways don’t bother him or grind 


im; he jumps the town between two 
davs, and leaves some debts behind him. 

The easy marks in anger rise, the marks 
hereafter they 
patronize the sharks whose goods 
Thev'll deal with merchants 


with men who pay the 


whose heads are bonv: 
von 't 
are phon 


whom they, know, 








. 
LL 
wey 


ON THE BEACH 


By wearing a long beach cape 
you conform with the bathing laws, 
but— 


taxes; to merchants here in town they'll 


go, to buy corks« rews and axes, 


The village banker says, “It’s clear 
you marks with coin are dusty; and if 





He—Whoops! A ship! A ship! 
We're saved! We're saved! 

She—Goodness gracious! And my 
hair isn’t combed! And this gown is 
a sight! 




















“Tom, mother was looking when you kissed me last night. 
How did she take it?” 


“Really? 


” 


“Said she felt satisfied you meant business.” 


f fw easy mark with bony dome! 





You cannot be held accountable for 
the caprices of the wind. 


you'll bring your rhino here I'll see it 
won't grow rusty. I'll put it where it 
will be safe, and yet where ‘twill be earn- 
ing, and you won't need to fret or chafe, 
through fear of its returning. I cannot 
promise that a buck will shortly bring 
you fifty; sane bankers do not run amuck, 
they’re cautious, safe and thrifty.” 


He 

fears the money-changers who ply 
their careful trade at home—he likes to 
deal with strangers. He likes to send 
his hard-earned wad to some one in the 
distance, promises, a furlong 
broad, cheer up the mark’s existence. 
Some new “Napoleon” comes along with 
passing season, whose operations 


whose 


every 
are so strong they jar a banker’s reason. 
A shining light among the sharks, he 
cries—his voice bewitches!—‘Oh, 
to me, ye easy marks, and I will give you 
ri hes!” 

The marks then send him all their 
cash, at local bankers railing, and soon 
there comes the destined crash, and all 
the marks are wailing. But all the les- 
can teach, and all the fakers 
cheesy, and all the sermons we may 
preach, won’t make the mark less easy 
He soon recovers from the sting, that 
left him cold and stony, and then he falls 
for everything that’s foolish, false and 
phony. 


come 


sons Wwe 


tht 
The Difference 

To the pessimist, life is just one yester- 
day after another. 

To the optimist, life is just one to- 
morrow after another. 

To the realist, life is one to-day after 
another. 

sts 

“What er you buying one er them loud- 
speaking horns fer—didn’t know you had 
a radio outfit?” 

“We ain't got a radio outfit, that’s a 
fact,” said Timothy Bean of Casual! Cor- 
ners, State o’ Maine, “but I ‘low we can 
hitch it up to our telephone and the hull 
family’'ll be able to git in on the neighbor- 
hood gossip.” 

ttt 

Ted—That’s a dreadful second-hand 
car Tom bought. 

Ned—He never have an 
accident, for it much 
everybody gets out of the way in time. 


he'll 


makes sO 


savs 


noise 








Why the railroad was so full of curves 


Iwo tradesmen were praising a new rhe exhausting examination was wear- Dauber—Brushem paints some very 
restaurant. g the medical student out. realistic work, doesn’t he? 

“T got a good steak there for only $1.25 “And what would you do to make the Kanvass—Yes. Last March he paint- 
the same thing like I p e2 f patient sweat?” the professor demanded. ed an apple, and I heard some one to-day 
aid one. “Td have vou question him, sir.” say it was rotten. 

es? I got the same thing there sae att } 

for 1.50 Tve pani S2.00 Tor, and it was H/ ard What makes Groucho so (or poral To-dav’s march will be forty ' 
cool too,” melancholy 7 miles! 

Sure! \ «dollar, that 5 er ft to Jay Alwavs having to congratulate Raw Receruit—Gosh! I thought I jomed ; 
make it good, somebod: a standing army! 5 








Old Fiction for New 


Walter Prichard Eaton 


“The Novels and Tales of Hamlin Gar- 
land.” Collected edition; 12 volumes. 
Harper & Brothers. 

suid that eve rv 


HO was it 
/ t hie 


a new book came out 
old one? The idea has 
We sometimes wish the generation” 
would adopt i. They 
that Agamemnon 
first monarch, nor 
Anderson. 


Anderson, we are 


time 
read an 
merit. 
“Tew 
f cocksure critics 

ht possibly learn 
was realism 
SCO ered b Sherwood 
Speaking of olten 


told that he ts a writer of brilliant promise, 


Phis reminds us of the opening sentence a 
weal correspondent once wrote for a 
Boston me Wspaper, apropos the 250th 
anniversary celebration in’ his town. 


“Nuch of the past history of Medford.” 
sald he, “lies future.” As 


Anderson was born nearly half a century 


n the dim 
time te 
some of that brillant 
Dust’ In short. wh hol « 
rks of Hamlin Garland, 
novels that brilliant 
t solid ach back in the 


‘O0's, those “OU's. 


Wis putting 


nto the 


onsider the 


ago, isu t it about 


prom bl | 


who was wril 


weren t promise 


Vement, way 
antediluvian 


Kipling 


were all wi 


remote, 
amateurs as and 


and Oscar VW hele 
read, Gosh, 


when such 
Stevenson 
had to them was the in 
happy da 5 

The two best books that 
has ever written are his . 
the Middle Border” and “A 
Middle Borde fe The 


however, and not in 


Hamlin Gat 
land last tw 

\ Son of 
Daughite r of the 
ure autobiography, 
cluded in the new 
But the same qualities of utter veracity, 


edition of his fiction. 


ol simple . dignified, and at times eloquent 


and of a curious vividness which 
makes the simple st scenes of mid-western 


signifi- 


prose ° 


life interesting and emotionally 
his earlier stories. 
They are im the Middle 
West and the prairies, They are not in 
his Rocky Mountain stories. 


lh Sore ol 


eant, are 
t rl Ss of 


his st 


I’S a funny thing, that. Mr. Garland 
could write a book in 1895 like “Rose 
of Dutcher’s Coolly,” 
farmer’s daughter who 
and then to Chicago, which is as fresh to- 


went 


day as it was a quarter of a century ago. 
Indeed, it was ahead of its time in 1895. 
It reflects 

lari 


with pe rfect veracity the 


plonee! life, it gives us a sweet, 
tender and vet honest picture of unfold 
ng womanhood, and it brings into dra- 
the rural and the urban. 


American 


matic contrast 


It is an enduring document. 
Yet, later, when 
the spe ll of the Rockies, and 


was doing for them 
prairies, he wrote Bill Hart scenarios. 


what 


about a pioneer 
to college 


Mr. Garland fell under 
thought he 
he did for the 


I 


ol Course | 
Sad tie \i 
riders on the | 
out there wher 
boast 


in our admiration of 


Well, not quik 
“he-man” stuff, just the 
red-blooded 
trails, nature "Ss noble mien. 
the West begins, and all that sort of 
We vie ld to nobod 


thal 


know 


the Rox kv Mount: ris, brut we ve hound 
forest rangers (and their daughters, when 
any not unlike other folks, and we fear 
Mr. Garland transferred some of his e1 
thusiasm for the scener into lis chara 


much nobility and too 


The re *s too 


few goddams. 


ters, 


] OWEVER, in such books as “Boy 
Life on the Prairie,” “Main-Tra 
Roads.” “More Main-Traveled 
“Rose ol Dutcher’s Cooll : 

American fiction that ts 
l of the hour, 


to human nature, and prob 


‘ led 
Roads.” 


vou will find 


and 


as interesting us an nove 
just as true 
record 

and manners. Garland’s 


ver heard of Freud, 


ably far more significant as a 
Ameri aun life 
pioneers, to be sure, me 
and didn’t know a suppressed desire from 
an (Kdipus compl x. 1 don’t, myself 
However, thev had 
and grimly-conquered 


alas! dreams, and 


secret 


ambitions, 
aberrant aspirations, and they loved and 


strove and sometimes achieved, and ine 


dentally moved the American empire 
farther toward the setting sun. 

Just where the Moon Calfs and the 
Cytherea worshipers and the Beautiful 
and Damned rum-hounds and the Dan 


cers in the Dark are moving the American 
empire I am not prepared to say in a 


family paper. Any artist, of course, is 


entitled to write about any subject he 
chooses to. The only te st Is doe ‘ he 
get away with it? But any reader has a 


right, also, to select the subjec ts he reads 
about. I know an estimable old lady 
who refused to finish “Main Street” be 
cause, she said, the people in it were such 
bores. The people m it were the SOnLS 
Hamlin Garland’s 
ploneers—or who followed in. the 
wake of his pioneers. But shall we visit 
the sins of the children upon the fathers? 
Turn back to Hamlin Garland’s books of 
the middle border, and read the honest, 
unadorned story of the Empire Builders. 


and daughters of 


those 


Here are no heroes, no mush, no senti- 
mental whitewash, and vel no anger or 


scorn, but the simple, homely and vet 
beautiful tale of the old Saxon stock, 
with Bible and plow, driving a furrow 


toward the setting sun. 


FTER finished “Rose ol 
4 Dutcher’s Coolly” you may be as 
read Aldous 
George H. 


vou ve 


like, and 
( oils” 


“modern” as you 


Huxley's “Mortal 


hat elderly crit f the 
Lr ka le, eas predic 4 te i 
ture r Mr. Hux! \VI e can 
ou ash Hux! s “witt FL Scott 
Fitzgerald admit { He ha rile 
v (the Ne } / P 5 
sO He is | sticuted at ‘ rting 
accoradil to that soplhus land d 
rting authority, t \ R 
Well, li and has, all of these thi 
. Mortal ( , i collection ol five 
st s told t] ' wit, much satis 


t Hol alispla the tronic tricks of 
Fate as she pla 5 th tiuman che 

rite sophistication, and eat cle rhess 
Doth the construc moand handling 

pl t al 1 the It st i thre kenig 
lis! la iv i 1} ”) le I quite 
istonishing cle 

ew like most cl el people, hie hee 
4 stops, echamored of tis own bril 
liance. His stories are as hard, some 
times as cruel, alwavs as brittle, as ar 
Oscar Wilcke epigram, and there ts Ist 
wbout as much feelin behind them, In 
deed, to us, who belong to the elder genet 
ation that remembers the 1890's, Huxles 
seems rather il belated fin de siecle 
naughty mv. a Yellow Book echo, than 
a true modern. His final story in’ this 
volume, “Nuns at Luncheon,” tells by a 


tale of a 
Phe 


mordantly cle ver cle yee the 
brutal and quite terrible seduction, 
harrator, a 
sister,” wl 


forth at 


Hhewspaper Wobhlan, a 
ered. the 
luncheon to the 


situation, 


»> has disco, 
sets if author, 
proper wa to handle 
By the time they 

morsel, 
the facts. 
irony.” But it 
When vou aren't 


how 


and they discuss the 


it« tfe tive ly 
through 


as hetion. 
vet suvoring the = tast 
the reader 

This 
is also brazenly brutal. 
thinking that, 
clever Huxley is 
told b 
experience Is: any 
for the 
leaves vou quite “us cold 
left the sob sister. 

Well, we ll. Bac k in the ‘90's the re 
an old fellow who POSSESS¢ d cosmic irony. 
He also c 
passion, or any other emotion he cared 
to evoke. His name was Thomas Hardy. 
Poor old chap! Has an heard of 
him lately? He was rather well thought 


IS IIL POsseSsIOnN ol 


“cosmt 


mav be 


thinking 


ul are 
to get the stor 
Whaat 
horrified « 
Thtith. The 
as it evidently 


so well 
indirection, vou never do 

, 
real WNpas 


Sion seduced story 


was 


mild arouse your horrified com 


body 


of in his day, but that, as Hudson would 
sav, Was long ago and far awa \fter 
all, what did Agamemnon care if le 
wasn't the first king? He was the last. 


He should worry 
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Puzzle: Find nine reasons why the Hometown Invincibles lost their game 


“Here, waiter, you've charged me “Ts literature making any progress?” “Why did your minister have to resign?” 
#2 for cover.” “Yes, I think slang has replaced dia- “His preaching crowded the golf links 
“Ves, sir What's wrong?” lect.” so. 
“Wrong! Ain't I eating on the lawn?” sas ats 
aad “How old is he?” “We need some new twists to our act.” 
tyatha—She took him for an idiot. “Oh, in his nicoteens, pipe, cigar and “What are you?” 


Harriett—True! But she took him! cigaretteage.” “Contortionists.” 
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My Waterloo 
| SWORE I'd never kiss a girl 


Until I was engaged. 
The freedom ol the weaker sex 
My instincts have enraged. 


(And so I kept unto my vow 
Pill Martha came in view. 
She played with me—delightfully, 
What could a mere man do? 
twice, 


had me tie her shoelace 


She 


Sti 
fix her hair 
I took ten cinders from her eve 


had Tike 


Though not a one was there. 
We strolled along a garden path, 

Her bobbed curls brushed my cheek. 
I held her tightly—by the arm, 

And to her thus did speak: 


I'd never kiss a girl 
Until | was engaged.” 


Shit 


I swore 
smiled at me—beguilingly 
And now we are engaged! 

( ornell i d mw, 





“T’ve kept an account of all my quar- 
rels in this diary.” 

“Sort of a scrap book, as it were.” 
—California Pelican. 


& tt 


FF 


“There named Mar- 
quette, 
Who hated the flappe rs that puette; 
So he took out a jane 
Whom he thought was quite tame, 
And he hasn’t got over it yuette.” 


i ashington Sun Dod ge r. 


Was a young man 


ast 
“T'm often told,” said the flapper, 
“that I wrote a dumb letter, but I 
sider it an insult to have it returned from 
the Dead Letter Office.”— Princeton Tige r. 


4.88 


con- 


Hannah—You and John 
affectionate. When are 
form that partnership? 


seem very 


you going to 


Mary—I don't know. He seems pretty 
well satisfied with the holding Co. 


Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


sae 


The girl that looks good enough to 
eat is apt to be hungry enough, too. 
Northwestern Purple Parrot 

sae 

Bank Inspector Where’s the cashier? 
Gone for a rest? 

President—No, to avoid it.—M ichigan 
Gargoyle. 

Aas 


*.! 


G Is vour professor going to the moun- 
uins this summer?” 
“Not mine—he believes in low grades. 


Yak Re ord. 


; 





With the College 


Irrepressible, Ji yyoOUS, Irresp msible 


Scientifically Speaking 


é CHEMIST of skill, investigate! 


Answer this quiz of mine 
I think I know what Carbonate, 
But where did lodine? 
Lehigh Burr. 


a te 


| ERE'’S to the chigge r, 

The bug that’s no bigger 
Than the point of a good-sized pin. 
But the point that hie raises 
Itches like blazes, 
And that’s where the rub comes in. 

De nmison Flaming , 
sae 


I asked my sister for some “Jack.” 
The next mail brought a letter back. 
Its contents maddened me with pain 
For all it said was “no” again. 


Mass. Ag. Squib. 


x ) 


Here lies the body of Frederick Lefarge, 


His death is too sad for dese ription. 


He was killed by the mob in a terrible 


charge, 
When he care lessly dropped his pr 
scription, 


Cornell I idow. 


A At 


I have the sweetest girl, 

Who never has much to say. 

And I’ve often wondered 

If she’d always be that way. 
Boston Bean pot. 


sts 


.! 


Roberta—What do you mean by kissing 

me? 
Robert 
“But you just did 


I just couldn’t help myself. 
e Virginia Reel. 


& tt 


FF. 


Kiddo—I bet I can look into your eyes 
without laughing longer than you can 
look into mine. 

Kidder—I'll bet you can too. Think 
how much funnier your face is than mine. 

Williams Pur ple Cow. 


488 


Oh, Lady Godiva 
To-day would be mobbed 
By eager spectators 
You see, *twould be bobbed! 
Princeton Tiger. 
a a 


FF 


M inister- My good man, do you keep 
the ten commandments? 

Drug Store Clerk—No, but we have 
something just as good.—Carolina Tar 


Baby. 





\ ARY drove her little flivver 
4 In a way to make vou shiver; 
And when upon the gas she stept 


You saw that she was no adept. 
Marvy in the churchyard lies 
‘Neath green trees and sunny skies. 
Her car refused to climb a pole, 


That's why she’s now in such a hole. 
Vebraska Awgawan. 
att 
» pera: we have advanced far in the art 
of becoming educated. In the old 
days it was “Meet my friend. We 
graduated with the same class.” Now 
it’s “Meet my friend. We flunked out 
of college the same day.” And still the 
world thrives. Dart uth Jack o Lan- 
ter) 
ht ot 
Maiden (to steward)—Oh, there’s my 
fiancé on the pier! IT wonder if I could 
go down and say good-by to him? 


Steward —1 am afraid not, madam. 
The boat leaves in two hours. ( alifornia 
Pelican. 

eat 
“T understand you're on the right side 


ol temperance “i 
"7 Cs, insic Ya 
Di nmison 


“What! 
Fla Mingo. 


Intemperance? 




















Scamp—tThere’s too much rouge on 
your lips. 

Vamp—Oh, well, the evening’s young 
yet!—Princeton Tiger. 














Digest of the World’s Humor 


; YLACING the talking machine on the 
library table, Mrs. Ravenyelp said to 


her husband 
sy have aun odd 
and I want to see if you can guess what 


re ord he re, 


it is. 
When a 


began to come from the horn of the in 


weird succession of 
strument 
and tried to identify the sounds. 


ventured. 

“Guess again,” said Mrs. Ravenyelp. 

“A slide trombone in full ery.” 

“Hardly.” 

“Cat concert?” 

“Nope.” 

“Hoot owl with its toes in a trap.” 

Smiling grimly, Mrs. Ravenyelp shook 
her head in the negative. 

“Give it up,” finally said Ravenyelp, 
“but as a last guess I'll say it sounds very 
much like a siren whistle with the pip.” 

“IT will agree that it’s as bad as all 
vou have named,” Mrs. Ravenyelp re 
marked, “and hope it will save a lot of 
argument in the future.” 


“But what is it?” insisted Ravenyelp. & 
“It's a record I made in vour bedroom < 


the other night,” replied Mrs. Ravenyelp, 
“to prove to you that vou really do snore 
in your sleep and to let you know just 


: how awful it sounds.” —Voungstown 
Telegram. 
eet 


“How asked the 
tramp in a greasy little restaurant. 
“Fifteen cents,” said the waiter. 
“Gimme one.” 
*Panhandlers’ 


much is beef stew?” 


bawled the 


spec ial 7 


Henry, 


sounds 


Ravenyelp knitted his brows 
“It's 
a buzz saw plowing through a knot,” he 





waiter to the chef. Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 
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“Mother, there is a very fat lady 
who has called to see you. I have 
given her two chairs to sit on,.”— 
Fliegende Blaetter (Munich). 


Hub—Your bills are awfully heavy 
again this month, my dear. 
Wife—Well, of all the nerve! You 


know father still pays all my bills. 
“That's just it. 
cheek to ask him to meet any of 
vou re 
Boston Transcript. 


when 
time?” 
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“Fechtin’ again, ye wicked lad?” 
“Aye, an’ I'll be at him again if he 
keeps on saying I wear a kilt because 
my feet are ower big to get into 
troosers!"—Passing Show (London). 


sae 


“Look, Martha.” said the daughter of 
the house, showing the cook a present she 
had received, “I intend to put this away 
in my hope box. You know what that is, 
Martha’ It’s a box a girl puts things 
into in the hope that she will some day 
need them as a bride.” 

“Lawsy, chile, I knows all about dem 
hope boxes. I got one of my own.” 

“Why, I thought vou were already mar- 
ried.” 

“So Tis, chile, an’ my hope box is one 
I is puttin’ money into fas’ as I kin until 
I has enough to pay for a divorcement 
from dat wuthless Pete Jackson. Dere’s 
more’n one kin’ of hope box mixed up 
with matermony, Miss Helen.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

4a 


“Dinah, I hear you are going to get 
married,” 

“Yessum. I 
steady man.” 

“Has he a good job?” 

“No’m. He studyin’ for de ministry. 
I'm gwine support him till he reads de 


Bible th’ovo.” Birmingham Age-Hi rald. 


24 


done found me a nice 


How can I have the 
Trhitae 
touching him up all the 


A MINER in Leadville, Col, on a day 
4 When the mercury hovered around 
the forty below mark, burst into a saloon, 
slapping his arms chest, 
rubbing his nose and ears, and generally 
trying to keep up his circulation. He 
strode over to the bartender and roared 
at him: “Jim, give me some lemonade!” 

“Bob,” replied the bartender, “I'm 
sorry we're out of lemonade just at the 
moment, but ve got a pair of linen pants 
Pil lend you.” 

Rear Admiral Sims, who told this at a 
banquet in Boston, insists that numerous 
Britishers approached him after he told 
it in London, and, with real curiosity, 
asked him, “What would he have done 
with the pants?” —Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 


x x. J 


“Leonidas,” said Mrs. Meekton, “ 
must give you credit for one thing. In 
all our married life you have hever spoken 
an unkind word to me.” 

“No, Henrietta.” 

“And what ['m wondering is whether 
to give vou credit for a lovely disposition 
or mere lack of —H ashington 
Slar. 


across his 


( ourage.” 


Cd 


Det ak 


Tramp—Did you offer a reward for a 
lost dog? 

Lady Yes. I offered $10. 
any news of my dog? 

“No, not vet, but as I was just goin’ 
to search for it, I'd like to have a few 
dollars on account.”—Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin. 


Have you 


ft 


Ola 


“Aunt, dear, may I present Mr. Peter- 
Mr. Peterson was born in the 
Canary Islands.” 

“Tm glad to meet you, Mr. Peterson. 
Perhaps you will sing for us?"’—Boston 


Post. 


son? 


rd 


FF 


Caller—I suppose, Tommy, vou love 
vour new little sister very dearly ? 

Tommy eving the baby coldly )— Yes, 
but I'd a good deal rather have a dog. 

Boston Transcript. 

sae 

Lawyer—I think I can get you a divorce 
madam, for cruel and inhuman. treat- 
ment. But do you think your husband 
will fight the suit? 

Woman—Fight! Why. man, the little 


shrimp can’t even come into a room where 
I am!—Chicago Herald. 





“The dwelling was to be in the latest 
and modern style, and as soon as we 
enter it the plaster falls, the windows 
are broken — 

“Yes, madam, it is the latest modern 
style."—Meggendorfer Blaetter (Mu- 
nich). 
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business women 


Kansas City 


discussing the relative 


— 


were 


merits of 
en and Women ¢ ngayged in business. 
“Women are than 
eclared one. “If she loves him there ts 
othing she wouldn't do for him. She 
wild lie for him: steal for him.” 
“Then I guess I have never loved one,” 
eclared the other « mphatt ally. “— will 
lic to “em and steal from “em, but never 
Kansas City Star. 


nore loval men,” 


rem. 
Pd 

4 bee familv were out of town, and the 
house was left m charge of a voung 
door the 
charwoman 
angry. “I’ve 
and ringing for the last half 
“Why ever didn’t you 


usemaid, On opening the 
rst morning she found the 
tanding there, obviously 
heen ringing 
ut is she said. 
me sooner? 
“Oh, Wis that vous ‘ 
aid. “You kept on se 
ought it 


poy 
/ adel phia Star. 


replied the house- 
regularly that I 
telephone ig 


Wis onl the 


“T'll say this for my second ex-hus- 
mand.” 

“What?” 

“He certainly pays his alimony much 
ore promptly than my first one did.” 


Detroit Free Pre 


liken Pina wn94 = Ls 


yourself. 
London Opinion. 

“Singular fellow, Jones. One might 
say that he has a telescopic imagination.” 

a telescopir Imagination?” 

“Ves. He can’t even tell the truth 
without getting it at least two sizes larger 
than it is.” —Boston Transcript. 
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IN THE TRAM CAR 


Old Dame—When I was your age, a young man would never let a lady 


Stand in a tram car. 
_ “No. 
(Stockholm). 


At that time, ma’am, people traveled in stage coaches.”—Kasper 





Indignant Day-tripper (to sleeping wife)—’Ere, Alice, wake up and enjoy 


I ain't spent seven-and-a-tanner to bring you ’ere to go to sleep!— 


— mother of two hoy Ss, aged respec - 
tively five and seven, had a hard 
settle the The 
younger boy came to her crving with ex 


qyile stion to other day. 
usyx ration that he was “a nickel short.” 
“Well, what's the use of velling about 
brother. who was 
“You don't think 


it?” said his) older 
calmly eating candy. 
I took it, do vou?” 


“ don't sav Vou did,” the little fellow 


replied, “but Pm a nickel short and you're 
eating candy.”— Youth's Companion. 
4 
DEAF man was being married 


a and = the asked the usual 


question, “Do vou take this woman for 


parson 


your lawful wife?” 
“Eh?” said the deaf man. 
“Do vou take this 
lawful wife?” this time a bit louder. 


woman for your 
“Oh, 
ain't so 
than her that 
Tit-Bits 


‘The groom seemed to get angry. 
I don't know.” he 
awful. [ve 
didn't have as much money.”- 
(London). 


said, She 


SCC TI WSS 


ttt 


“Son, I'm afraid vou are not trving to 
make yourself useful about the office.” 

“But, father- 

“Pll admit that the gallantry of vour 
conduct toward our prettiest stenographer 
could not be Raising a 
window to give her fresh air and putting 


improved on. 


ene down to prevent her from catching 
cold; fetching her a water at 
frequent intervals and taking her out to 
lunch is all verv well in its wav, but it’s 
no great help to the business.” Birm ing- 


ha tye Hi rald, 


glass of 


444 


“How is the 
lie re?” 
Ozarks. 

“Out!” succinctly replied Gabe Gos- 
nell of Fiddle Creek. “Since the infernal 
revenuers took to raiding round yur most 
folks is so dry that when they mail a 
letter thev have to pin the stamp on.” 
Kansas City Star. 


liquor supply around 
inquired an arid tourist in the 


x 


“My wife savs she will leave me if I 
don’t quit smoking,” said Mr. Meekton. 

“Going home to her mother?” 

“No. 
I do.” 


Her mother smokes more than 


Washington Star. 
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MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by H. W 
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Beware of the Unknown Second-hand Car 





SAW Smith the 

, | other dav driving a 

: brand new Bilt 
more spe il “What 

became ofl our Power- 

for plus Six?” I asked, 
“that vou bought only 

a atic ~ six months ago.” “Oh,” 
Ns) i ~—wA said he, a advertised 
yo that in the New York 
2 na, a’ papers and sold it to a 


er had seen 


> <& mah 
q” hy fore, for W t} nm SOOO 


of what it cost me 
“But that wasaspecial body job,” Isaid, 
“and I know that Brown who lives right 
street from vou would have 
that much, for he had 


across the 
been willing to pay 
spoken for t whenever 


lof it. Why didn’t 


J st for the vers re 


ou wanted to get 
ou sell t to hin se 


ason that 


he does 


linn across the street from me, said 
Smith, “and [ want to keep on being good 
friends with him. Tl tell vou something 


about that car. You mav remember that 
it was hit bv a truck a month ago and the 
damage that seemed to happen was 
a bent fender. I got the fender replaced, 
but noticed after I had driven the car a 
few hundred miles that one or two of the 
tires began fast. I got an 
expert on the job and after a long invest! 
gation he discovered that the frame 
sprung and the out of 
alignment, but vou couldn't notice it with 


the naked eve. 


that car Is going 


only 


to wear very 
was 
wheels thrown 
The man who has bought 


to have Sore sweet bill 


for tires and isn’t going to know the 
trouble. That is the reason why I wanted 
to sell it to someone I didn’t know and 
probably never would see again.” 
a good many 


who have cars like 


TOW there are Smiths in 
4 the that 


I have just mentioned; and there are a 


country 


good many Browns who would like to buy 
them. The Browns who do buy them are 
sick of the second-hand car market ever 
afterward—and yet there may be many 
excellent used cars available for the type 
of man who is unable or unwilling to spend 
the full list price for a brand new car. 

But there is always the element of risk 
in the purchase of a second-hand car unless 
the buver is confident of the integrity of 
the man or firm from 
bought it. David Harem isn’t in it when 
it comes to trading automobiles. Talk 
may 


whom he has 


about doping horses; an automobil 


be doped so that for a few hundred miles 


it may appear to be the snappiest, sturdi- 
dust-eater that ever 
But a few hun- 

and then 
to sag, the 


est, best-behaved 
hit a thank-vou-ma’am. 
dred may tell the 
the « rac ked frame will he gin 
rattles and squeaks to sing their peons 


miles storys 


of unlubricated joints, the steering wheel 
to loosen up and give so much lost motion 
that vou could almost play roulette with 
it, and the engine to lose compression, to 
cough and spit and foul its plugs until 
even the level roadway becomes an unsur- 
mountable hill. 


(™ ITHES don’t make the man and a 
coatof paint make the 
Paint can be applied for $25 or $30, while 


can t car. 
a complete mechanical overhaul of the 
and chassis would 
Consequently, 


engine, steering gear 
cost ten times that price. 
a second hand deal < anxious only for a 
cytile k sale ° 
appearance of the car than to its actual 
efficiency and by the use of 
heavy the transmission and 
differential, heavy oil in the crank case, 
temporarily tightened bushings in the 
knuckles, and an inadequate 
plate reinforcement of the broken frame, 
will be able to dispose of the car which, as 
a vehicle, is not worth half the price 
charged for it. 

On the other hand, the man with a car 
which he has cared for conscientiously, 
lubricated regularly and kept in the best 


will pay more attention to the 


mechanical 
grease in 


stecring 





of mechanical condition, may not be able 
to dispose of it at one-half of its value 
merely if it lacks a coat of varnish, has not 
been washed recently, or 
dented fender. To be sure, beauty is 
only skin deep, but mechanical beauty, 
which is the kind that counts in an auto- 
mobile, ranges all the way from top to 


possesses a 


26 


tires and includes unseen parts which the 
average buver will not consider. 
—_— are, of course, 


gains in the second-hand car market. 


excellent bar 
howe ver, are 
handling the 
which thev are 
thes 
will use their repair facilities and recond 


The only safe and sure ones, 
those of reliable 
same make of car as those 


deal rs 


selling second-hand. In such a case 


tion the second-hand cars taken in ex 
change and will make sure that they ar 
in good mechanical condition. Their ex 


to determine eve ry de- 
them so that a rebuilt 
or reconditioned car, purchased under 
such will represent the best 
value in the second-hand car market. 

For example, if our friend Smith had 
taken his Powerplus to the local dealer to 
turn in in partial exchange for a new car 
of the same make, the dealer would have 
quickly determined that the 
bent, thus 
alignment, and before placing that car on 
resale, he would have remedied that diffi 
cultv: for he would realize that the pur 
chaser of the Powerplus would never be 
im the market fora car of that same make 
whether new or used if that defect was 


perts will be able 
fect and to remedy 


conditions, 


frame was 


throwing the wheels out of 


not remedied. 

If you want to buy a second-hand ear, 
all right; but it is 
proverbial pig ina poke, than to dig upa 
bargain in the ordinary second-hand car 
market. 


easier to buy the 





DO YOU KNOW 


1 What is the difference in steam car operation 
ng and vaporizing uel? 

2 Why st ld not a new car ber 
twenty-five or thirty mules per 
500 miles? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE 
LAST MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


What is the principle of the 


} o-called pur fure 


nforced witha layer 
of fabric or cord to add to the re ince of the rubber 
und help form a carcass Whether built by this 
means, however, or whether constructed of heavy 


rubber, they are so formed as to be able to be turned 


inside out with the result that the rubber ts under 
compression and serves to close any hole which 
may be made by a nail or other object 
What is the theory on which radiator repair 
compounds rat 
These compounds remain in suspension in the 
radiator water and circulate with it A< soon as a 


leak occurs, they will follow the water through the 
opening and gradually accumulate, or in other 
words, become strained out of the water As soon 
exposed to the air they harden and 
lly permanent radiator 


as they are 


In some instances a practica 
repair may be made 
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Summer Resort Policeman—Come 
n now, Lady Godiva, you can’t walk 
hrough the streets in that condition! 


mnt 


ld 
Dumb-bells 

i \ 
\ DUMB-BELL hangs out In gvm 
“ NuaSTUIs, Dumb-bells are of three 
ders ral femak and neuter. Mak 
I! haar yin the vest bules of hoof 
im waiting for the ticket col 
» tur his back st) that the VY can 
| ide and engage in a hip shaking 
t-to th the female of the species, said 
ile ha yto nd out that the ticket 


sberdashers’ Hall, presented to 
ly the ofhe« hon . to hear the famous 
Band, was a frame. 
Phe common dumb-bell is the one th 
structor makes the corpulent busines 
push away from him and then pull 
DCh ra of five dollars per hour 
The mal reall the dumber-bell He 
oneyv for which the jeweler 
exchanges the hoop and rock. These th 
ile presents to the female to bind an 


ement to support him for life. This 
ement commonly called marriage 
ch, by the way, is not an agreement 
all Phe female s the dumbest-bell, 
eae she belie ves the brass hoop Is 
reall made from the same stuff from 


Unele Sam manufactures his half 
a also believes that the bit of 
le bottom stuck in the hoop is the 


same material that made the Kohinoor 
titi i 

Fhe neuter dumb-bell has not the 
facult of speech. Soth the male and 
female have, but while thev talk a great 
deal thev sav nothing. The male and 


emale believe all they read im the funny 
papers and their conversation ts like this 

“Sweetie, have you ever been in the 
Occident?” 

“No. Honevbunch. but to tell the 
truth, I've had several miraculous es 
capes,” 

Phen in the small hours of the morn 
ing, while Lochinvar is contemplating 
dragging a sock down to the pile of hay 
1 his furnished room, and she plans to 
ive the name plates in her vestibule a 
shoulder shine, his Sweetie pipes out: 
“Honey, wota vou know about syntax?’ 
That’s where Honey's intimate knowledge 
of political economy and finance crops 
mit, and he eracks back: “‘Well, Sweetie, 
if they ever put that over, it ought to 


net the Government one sweet amount. 


2 tt 


“T’'ve a notion to quit. The director 
says 1 must jump off a precipice in the 
morning. 

“Oh, that’s just a fake fall.” 

“T dunno about that. I overheard him 
sav he wouldn’t need me any more.” 


} 
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The 16 Hour Shave is 
the Perfect Shave » 


F YOUR shave is going to last for all the a 
waking day, it’s got to be a close and clean 
one, and smooth as well. The lather that merely 
works upon your beard won't get you that. 






When the lather of Williams’ Shaving Cream 
has thoroughly softened each hair until there 
remains only a minimum of resistance to the 
razor’s edge, it has done only half the job. 

Your skin must be prepared. Don't forget 
that. It must be made flexible and supple. It 
must yield gently and evenly as the razor passes. 

There is no stiffness, no leathery “feel,” 
left in the face that has been well treated with 
Williams’ lather. 

Prepare both beard and skin with the lather 
of Williams’ Shaving Cream. Then your razor ) 9 
will cut close without irritation. Then you will WEY B.WILLIA 
have your 16 hour shave. LSTONBURY,CONN., 


A Trial Tube FREE 
A trial size tube will teach you a lot. Just say TET ESET 


“Shaving Cream” on a postal card and we will soaad 
%4 4Actual O1ze 





send you one at once; or use the coupon. 


lliams 


TRIAL SIZE FREE 


The J. BOW ( ( t ( 
os 





Shaving 


Cream 














An Attractive 
Preferred Stock | 
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on 4.8 + 4 ; 
pany is non-callable and is listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. Par | 
value of shares is $50. It may “a 
nurchased for cash or on the 10 
Payment Plan 
This well-known Preferred Stock is | 
backed by investments in modern, | 
growing properticss ippiving neces- 
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PARTIAL 
PAYMENTS 


The Best Way to Buy 
Good Securities 
on Convenient Terms 
Send for free Booklet L which explain 


uw plan and lerr 


James M. —pneers’ & Co. 
Established 1884 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
7 Wall Street New York 











IF INTERESTED IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE, 


keep informed by reading the Bache Review, a ten 
minute weekly summary of the business and finan 
iterprets currents « f 
Sent to business 


cial situation It focuses and ir 
to-day and indicates their trend 


men for three months, without charge 





J. S. BACHE & CO. 
42 Broadway New York City 


SERVICE 


. ger INVESTMENT BUREAT, 
Ur. 7) ames 
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so? 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


WITH TUTORS 


PREPARATORY, COLLEGE OR 
POST-GRADUATE COURSE 
Winter in Florence, Italy month in Paris 
France; month in England; two months of travel 
Strict chaperonage Jmited to 20 Protestant 


14 lucted by Miss Eliz- 


gir ages 14 t 





L 
) Cor | 
ab th Person A.B. Wells College; A.M. Johns | 


Hopkins University in art and archacology 
Experienced teachers High class throughout 

A year of study and travel in Europe doubles 
the interests of life for your daughter and cquals 


} 


wo years in college For curriculum of stucies 

et ddress Rev. S. E. Persons, D.D., Annan 
vw 

olis, Md 
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Investment Bureau 
Theodore Williams 


- Icpce ar fo answers to inquir 


Conducted by 


Too Much Rocking of the Boat 


N HUMAN) society almost every- 
where there is altogether too much 
rocking of the boat. The external 

conditions may be good, the wind and 

tide favorable, and the prospects of a safe 
and successful vovage the best possible, 
but there may be bad psychological 
weather, and suddenly some members of 
the crew mav grow dissatisfied, decide that 
things are not as thev should be. and so 
may stop tending sail and helm, and start 

a ruction that makes the vessel sway and 

list and lose her course. The conse- 

quences may be damaging, even to the 


verge of catastrophe ° 


unless the trouble 
makers change their tactics and = settle 
back to steady 


amenable to reason so soon as they per 


sulloring The become 
ceive that thev are hurting themselves 
as much as, perhaps more than, those 


against whom thev cherish 


\ TARS and strikes and lockouts are 

alike yo pprine iple and more or less 
alike in ill effects. to winners as well as 
losers, Thev involve the 
means to achieve 


grievances, 


exercise of 
yressure or forcible 
certain ends which may, or may not, be 
follow that 
those who initiate such strifes deserve to 
Howeve r 


just. It does not necessarily 


accomplish what they desire. 
numerous they mav he, to give them 
their wav may injure a far larger number 
of persons. Displeased elements should 
resort to the milder, civilized processes 
of argument, persuasion and arbitration. 
In the long run, nations and workingmen 
and employers will gain more through 
veaceful methods than through coercion 
or violence, 

Never 
statements been more deeply impressed 
than during the 


before has the truth of such 


on the American people 
simultaneous stoppage of work by more 
than a million coal miners and railroad 
men. So convinced were the great mass 
of citizens that the men took the wrong 
way to secure their demands that public 
sentiment sustained neither strike. Each 
seemed unnecessary and ill-advised, and 
n effect a hastv move of about half a 
million men in either case to cause in- 
convenience, loss and suffering to many 
millions. Wiser leadership would not 
have allowed the walk-outs to come to 


pass. 


he IS high time for the nation to de- 
clare unmistakably that this sort of 
thing cannot proceed further. It must 
be banned and outlawed or else the coun- 
try cannot expect to endure and prosper. 


oS 


These ought to he the ver\ last of such 
extensive and expensive strikes in the 
United States. They were ordered at 
most inopportune moments, just as the 
country had begun to crawl back toward 
prosperity. No body of men capitalists 
or workingmen—should have it in its 
power to upset the business of the whole 
nation and inflict punishment on hosts of 
individuals merely because of disputes 
over wages or hours or working condi- 
tions. There should by 
legal and effectual preventive of troubles 
of this description. The 
prevention should, of course, do exact 


adopted some 
measures of 


justice to evervone concerned, but these 
measures should be enforceable, having 
behind them the authority of govern- 
ment, as well as that of popular opinion. 

Is there not sufficient economic wisdom, 
legal intelligence, and sensible statesman- 
ship in this great land to devise an accept- 
able plan to estop the plague of warfare 
in the industrial world? Certainly if 
affairs are to continue ever liable to such 
widespread unsettlement the legitimate 
activities of industry and finance and the 
social well-being of the masses will be 


gravely imperiled. 


Answers to Inquiries 








(s., Fast Sr. Loris, I The R | Dutch O11 ¢ 
strong and prospe s, operating it irious parts 
‘ 1 and se ifilated wit! the important 
Shell entery It p idends of 85.20 a year 
nail " hing in k to warrant d 
ne { this ret I tock ha 
dvance sit } ! ear 
l go m f } ent 
ttle du u rime ule 
nd ca la prudent | ness t 
n 
Ps I 1 Oily pect re looking 
pal ‘ The re nducting operations 
with a profit Drilling is going on on 50,000 acres of 
land near Vera Cru Mex., with chances of succe 
The stockholders’ protec e committee should be able to 
! a gv " will e the cory ' 
Wrig! Ner r i nat purchase a 
‘ Pp lend of S1 px. 
" t re t! con pany to rec 
t come t head. Columbia 
nme t 4 
ompany's b 
os tes wt 
wreferred ' 
" is ( r 
t stock t ” ath t 
merging the up ‘ r concerns, t no definit 
ps t been taken The mining and ! 
wk 1 inquire ! pparentl cted ve 
ention b ei | I no merit. Wher 
a stock sell w I it isn't w much 
Radio stock is preferable to the others, but yet a 
long pull speculation rt radio mam facturing | 
‘ itens to | lone in thi ' I he 
uuirse would be to buy good, sound, dividend p nv 
tocks and let the mere speculations alone 
S.. York Haves, P Bethlehem Steel common A 
ind Bethlehem Steel common B each pay dividends of 
> er The old preferred stock pays 7 per cent 
er ving 8 per cent., which 


old preferred and i the best stock 
t is selling at a price to 


imsue of the compar 
ed, in the stock 


is the A stuck. It 


vield about 7 per cent 





market reports, Bethk 




















LESLIE P. SNOW 


President of the Rochester (N. H.) 
Trust Company, and the new Presi- 
ient of the New Hampshire Bank- 
ers’ Association. Mr. Snow was 
formerly Judge of the Granite 
State’s Supreme Court 
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Bachrach 


ARTHUR S. LITTLEFIELD 


President 
National 

elected President 
Bankers’ Association. 


field 


Known as 


have issued 





Jackson Discovers 
An Investment 
Principle 








the Rockland 
Bank, who was 


best-esteemed 
financiers in the 























$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds 


Interest paid twice yearly 


iLLER & CG. 


115 HURT BUILDING 
the Investor's 


L. MILLER & COMPANY 
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Radio Department 


Conducted by William H. Easton, 


Ph.D. 












of FABRICS 






First qual- 
ity new cord tires 
fully backed by ou 
ironclad guarantee for 10,000 










pa Tires Tunes 
‘Tires Tubes x 19 1031 
x3 $7 25 $1.10 Bix 4 1S Le 
6% 1 4 Sixidg 20 15 : > 
130 1 ‘ 21.% 0 
Pieheeeeead Guaranteed 
<4 14.58 150 5 «27.50 225 
<4 15.96 1.00 & 29.00 2,00 
Made in our factory of the best : 
terials money can t .. These 
are rugyved, st ly Cor thatrun 
' y miles over their guarantee 
SEND NO papel Write and tell us the size of your 
' ou want. Shipped C, O, D. Section 


srusned 20 3 uri pection 
CHARLES TIRE CORP., DEPT. 552 
26812 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 














WWJ 


if You Can Tell it from a 
GENUINE DIAMOND Send it back 


To prove our blue-white MEXICAN DIAMOND cannot be told from 
je GENUINE DIAMOND and bas same DAZZLING RAINBOW 
FIRE, we will send aseclected 1 coens gem in oes . sontae & oe 


HE voice of Wwwi Is familiar to 
every radio listener, with at least one 
stage of amplification, east of Omaha 


oF in Gents 


Cat. 26) for Half Price to t 
at. price $6.26) for soaeee, SS 


eavy Tooth teicher Kung (Cat. Price $6 $30" Our finest > ( 
12k Gold Filled mountings. GUARANTEED 20 YEAKs seNvNO and to many even on the Pacific oast. 
MONE Just mail postcard or thie ad, State Size We will mail at ° . 
onee fy tt ah 63 for Ladies ring or $3 26 for It is an esper ialls beautiful voice, with 


(ents with postman. If not pleased return in 2 days for money back 
lees handing charges wre te for Free catalog. Agents Wanted a 


WEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO.. Dept. LW.Las Cruces, NW. Mex 


Exclusive controllers Merican Diamonds) 


that distinguishes it 
station. And it is a 
s worth listening to, 


quality 
from every othe r 
voice that is alway 
for the standard of its program has been 
ke pt consistently high. 

The ey troit Ne es, one of the leading 
newspapers of the Middle West, operates 
WWJ. The present transmitter was in- 
stalled early in 1922, taking the place of a 
small amateur outfit which had previously 


It Is iu West- 


mellow 











Turn Your Spare Time Into Cash 


We shall not only show you how, 
but will supply everything you 
need for the job, and give you 


special help and co-operation t 
been in use for over a year. 











all without —— = ern Electric instrument, rated at 500 

. a watts, and is among the most powe rful 
tape : in the country. 

entat for Judge | Film Fun. ; 

\dd 1) 1A D on l URING the daytime, on week days, 

: I, ee music, Weather reports, market 

7W Ce ‘ ( quotations, base ball SCOTCS, and othe r 

news features are transmitted at frequent 

; “png? intervals. On week-day nights a pro- 

STUDY ’CHIROPODY gram of ~~ and musi os 

The rapidly growing, dignified, highly profitable from 7 to 30 p.M., one week, and 


pr fession for men and women. Day and evening from 8.30 to 10 pM. the next week, and 
classes leading to degree, Doctor of Surgical Chi- 

ropody. Excellent faculty of leading chiropodists SO ON alternately. On Sundays, 
and physicians. Thoroughly equisped modern also an alternation of 
laboratory. Largest foot clinic in America. School 
occupies entire 4-story building. 9th _ successful 
year. Write for catalog. ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF 
CHIROPODY, 1327 N. H. Clark Street, Chicago. 


there is 
hours, church 
programs being sent 
out from 9.30 a.m. to 2 p.m., and from 
t to 6 P.M., On one Sunday, und from 
2 to 4 p.m., and from 6 to 10 pP.M., on 


Goodyear Raincoat Freee | tttwing Santas 


R ; those who have appeared at 
cea Leonie » aS WWJ are E. H. Sothern, Julia Marlowe, 


Emma Calve, Frank Tinney, David W. 
Griffith and Sir Philip Gibbs. Of special 
interest to all music lovers were the 


OF BRAINS certs of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
under Ossip Gabrilowitsch, all of which 
were sent out beginning in February, 


sery ice s and spec ial 





W how and recommend ‘it to fr Writ 
Tr} Goodyear be 7 Co, 1356-R_D 


con- 





1922. During the summer, when the 
small 


“MADE AT al wesTtT— large orchestra is not 


‘) 


playing, a 











group of its members, known as_ the 


Detroit News 


numerous recitals 


Orchestra, has given 


1 


‘THE station is located in the 
News building 


deadened studios, 


Detroit 

There are two sound 
a large one for the use 
of musicians and a small one for the use 
of speakers. An 
stalled in both studios, is a sort of an- 
nunciator, by means of whic 


intere sting device, in- 


h instructions 
are silently given to the artists. On 
proper buttons the 
listen ng-in at 


pre ‘ssing the radio 


engineer who is another 


point can cause to be displayed on the 


such legends as “louder.” 
‘farther from the 


Phe artists are received im 


annuncitor 
phone,” ete. 
a large audi- 
torium equipped with a loud speaker, so 
they can 
waiting their turns. 

All broadcasting is done on 
except Government weather reports and 
which are sent out at 485 
accordance with the 


listen to the program while 


860 meters, 
time signals, 
meters m practice 
of most inland stations. The time used 
is Eastern Standard Time. The maxi- 
station includes all of 
Central America and the 


mum range of the 
North America, 
West Indies. 


Why $82 Meter Waves Are 
Sometimes Used 

N ACCORDANCE 

regulations in 

general 

waves of approximately 

in addition, 


offic ial 


pre sent, all 


with the 
force at 
transmitted on 
S60 meters: but, 
tS meters 
to transmit Government reports such as 
weather market 
time signals. The reason for the use of 
this second wave length is that the 
Government is anxious to give an exclu- 
sive character to its spec ial 
trade-marking them, as it 
pre vent 


broadcasting is 
many stations use 


forecasts, reports and 


Services, 
were, and to 
“as possible 


as far deception by 





"? 











"> 


~~ 





which are sometimes 


facetious amateurs who are 


lessavges 


rious nN 


t out by 
rant of the severe penalties attached 
such proceedings. It not been 
ssible to apply this system all over the 


485 meters Is too close 


has 


r ntry, because 
the wave k ngths used hy vessels, 
Ilence, some Atlantic Coast broadcasting 


governmental 


t 360 meters for 


ons use 


well as general messages. 


Safety First 


T= only real danger connected with 
radio is in the contact of the aerial 
electric light or trolley wires. In 

ting an aerial, therefore, never throw 


or even a rope or string, across suc h 
es: and never run it where it can break 
a live 


{ fall upon a live wire - or where 
or where 


re can break and fall upon it: 
wire in a high 
Lo 
themselves 


in swing against a live 
d. Pi never permit 
ect aerials until they 
it contact with live wires is impossible, 
There is little danger ghtning 
rial that is prope rly 


irents boys 


assure 


from hi 


' 
thh an ae grounded 


! provided with a suitable lightning 
ester. In fact, such an aerial is an 
ective lightning rod and should actually 
rd Saotrie protec tion to the house. For 


t radio ree elve r 
a thunder- 


ery reason, howe ver, i 


ild hever be used during 


Lorin, 


| l IS general practice among amateurs 
; 


build their own transmitters, but 

S iceable outfits can be purchased com- 
ete. A transmitter using four 5-watt 
tubes, with a telephonic range of about 
fteen miles and a telegraphic range of 
wut 100 miles, costs $305, complete, 
th tubes, phone, kev, and = motor- 
enerator unit. The electric light cir- 
cuit provides the most convenient source 


transmitters; but 
available, a gener- 


of power for operating 


ele tric ity is not 


where 


itor driven by a gas eng rine can be used, 


h this, to 
expense and the complication of the 


of course, adds greatly 


Lhoug 
stallation. 


Defective Phones—Phones that are old 
d badly battered will lose some of their 


gnetism and give weak signals, while 
internal break or short circuit will 
ther stop the messages altogether or 
cause various peculiar noises. The most 


tistactory Way to test the phones is to 


ibstitute another pair for them or to 

them out in another receiver that is 
known to be operating satisfactorily, 

Defective Receiver—If, after all these 


turn and 
in good shape, 


arts have been examined in 
have been proved to be 
S trouble still remains, it is undoubtedly 
the receiver. No simple directions 
nh be lor suc h Cases; it Is a job 
ran expert. If the operator is not an 
expert himself, he should take his ap- 
iratus to one who is. 


given 


Life to the radio amateur means a great 


than it does to most people. 
everyday friends 


shuts himself 


eal more 
Not only does he 
d interests, but when he 
p in his little operating-room, dons the 
he is in touch 


have 


ones, and presses his key, 
th hundreds of invisible 
red over an area of perhaps a thousand 
les. He chats and gossips with them, 
lls them the latest news from his par- 
the country, and, of 


friends scat- 


ular section of 


ad the ab 


' 
radio, 


course, discusses infinitum 


sorbing top 


Radio, an Aid to Housekeeping 


— OUSEKEEPING is_ no 
monotonous for me,” writes one 
of our correspond nts, “for the radio 
stations in this vicinity operate all any 
long When I am cooking or cle aning 


I turn on the loud speaker; and when 1 


am sewing, I wear the phone s. Soas 1 
work, I listen to music, to the news of 
the day and many interesting talks. I 
am no longer cut off from the outside 
world.” 

Manv broadcasting stations have come 
to realize that women are particularly 


interested in daytime broadcasts and are 


putting on special features for their bene- 
fit. Among the topi s covered, in addi- 
tion to news the care of 


and music, are 


children, clothes and fashions, cooking 
and preserving, interior decoration, and 
politics from the woman voter's stand- 


point. 

The official Government 
reports, out by a 
stations, have proved especially valuable 
to the housekeeper. They give her, in 
plain and simple language, 
on the wholesale prices of meats, 
tables and fruits, the volume of the re- 
ceipts at various distributing centers and 
the state of the demand. With this data, 
heretofore a deep trade can 
with intelligence and can dumfound 
butcher and 


agricultural 


sent large number of 


information 


veve- 


secret, she 


buv 


the 


profiteering grocer, 


Even the weather forecasts and time 
signals have their household uses. The 
weather forecasts, being up to the 
minute, influence the plans for countless 
shopping expeditions, while the time 


signals help many a commuter’s wife to 
catch the matinée train. 

Unfortunately, the area covered by the 
daytime program limited, 
does not travel nearly as far 
light 


since 
in the day- 
night. The 
number of stations is 
rapidly increasing, however, and more 
and more people are being reached with 


as it does at 


bre vacle asting 


hours 


this sery ice every day . 


Dead Spots 
Wwe a steamer passes under Brook- 
lyn Bridge, she is dead to radio. 
Though a half a dozen of the most power- 
ful operation all 
around hear a sound. 
The course, caught 


stations may be in 
her, 


radio waves 


she cannot 


are, of 


by the bridge’s structure, and none can 
rea h the spac c below. Similarly, a 
mountain of iron ore may absorb the 


radio waves in its vicinity, and form a 
“dead spot’ where radio operators are 
out of luck. 

Tyrone, Pa., is a dead spot of this kind, 
according to one of our correspondents, 
Dr. Thadeus Stine. “We have 
trouble here to get ready-made receivers 
to function properly,” he writes. “*There 
is some sort of a local magnetic condition | 
that throws com- | 


some 


in a mountain nearby 
passes off. Airplanes frequently get lost 


on account of this. 


three receivers, one of a very good make, 
that will not give good results in the 


hands of experience d men.” 

Little is known about these conditions. 
Readers who live in “‘dead” localities will 
confer a favor by writing tousabout them. 
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BORREAUX 

EAL = TH— 

as mac by s d if- 

ing 64 years < wine- 

| making at Bordeaux, 

France. Just 5 inces of 

pure alcohol removed from 

each bottle for use in this 
country. 

Fre nch or Italian sty a 
Demand the 
“Original Recipes” 
Tells you how! Send 

for your free copy. 


Genuine. 








Restaurant & 
Wine Co. 






f ANSWER THE CALL OF THE DANCE-SONG CRAZE 


Learn of the public’s demand for songs 
suitable for dancing and the fine oppor- 
tunities offered new writers as a result of 
greatly changed conditions which are de- 
scribed fully and obtainabie only in our 
booklet, “Song-writer’s Manual and 
Guide,”’ SENT FREE on request. Submit 
your ideas for songs to us at once for free 
criticism and advice. We revise poems, 
compose music, secure copyright and fa- 
cilitate free publication or sale of songs. 
Knickerbocker Studio 8 209 Gaiety § Big.N.Y. 





| Advertising i in Film Fun Pays 


As comments from our advertisers testify : 
“One of our best pullers.” 
‘Film Fun pays about three to one.” 
“My advertising in Film Fun has proven 
entirely satisfactory.’ 
And many others—let us tell you more, 


Rates, 35 cents a Line, $150 a Page. 


Published monthly by 


THE LESLIE-JUDGE CO. 
627 West 43d St., New York 


Cuticura Soap 


—The Safety Razor— 


Shaving Soap 


Cuticursa Soapshaves without mag. Everywhere 25c 




















INVENTORS evant: 
k, “HOW TOGI Pyot R PAT! N17 
Se ndr we r sketch a d I " Ww wil 


give our opinion of 
RANDOLPH & CO., “789° ‘F’ "Washington, D.C. 


he il ed J 


ATENTS W RI TE. E ok 
. and “RECORD OF INVENTION 

BLANK.” Send 1 model or sketch and description of 

invention for our free opinion of j patentable natur 


Prompt Senin Reasonable Terms. 


813 Ninth, Washington, D. C, 


Highest References. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 








SALE 


15 Days Left 


10% 


BOYCE MOTOMETER AND LOCK 


Special 15 Day Sale Prices 


$ 4.90 


5.95 
6.95 
9.90 


12.45 
Act Quick! ‘ | 


Agent ts and Dealers: Consider 


la real business 


EAST CHICAGO MANUFACTURING CO. 


4433 Olcott Avenue East Chicago, Indiana 














The Music Pals A. 


of the Nation 


pleasures, new and interesting ex- 


| s tat , = e d week- 
s wt ~ re nners, dance k 


4 © t t e ofthe good t hings play- 
ing aU ‘ibs a beings tnt 


"Shen. 


: ese ons 











fly opnes in a re t previous 
k re tt unt, inter- 
ting st y and youll ablet y A there's no 
ot r y in lif te ito hearing musk you make 
on your own! str 1 , 
at : timate 
$5. 0 Nfonthiy’: omen alg od yrs 
quality and vol ke a violir A stable 
bridge, n war e truss ther 
exclusive Gilson feature Guaranteed ie lite. Non- 
Gibson instruments ex any 
Make $25 to $200 ; tea 
ness. We furr 
< arr a u 4 e y 
credit nm 
end for FRI atal FREI s 
a t Ma M Ma 
Guitar, Har ar 
Cell snjo, Guitar if inte _- 
Check here... Teacher?......0 Clip, check and mail § 
this a ieodan, 
Gibson Mandolin-Guitar Co. 
; 1548 Parsons St Foreign Dept 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 25 Broad St., N. Y. City 








Just wedded 


Old Gent—Young man, what breed 


is that dog? 
Kid—A hash hound 
“Hash hound?” 


« to give a. geen iwwement te 
Remember that a bri origina hey s all 
paper. Address your coi itri but 


Beginner s 


UDGE has set aside this page for the 
se 


s to Amateur Page, JU bG, 627 








“Yep, a little bit of everything.” 


Drawn by Gr 
“What 


WER HANDLEY 


flavor, Bill? Vanilla 


' strawberry? 





or 


» Luck 


of the ane irtist opes, in this way, 
amateur whose ork gi S Prortriise 
important, the 


of real abilit 
india ink 
» New York Cit, 


vert Sal irly with 


West 453d St 
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Boy—I took first prize in school to- 
day, Pop. 

Father—That’s good! Let me see 
it? 

“Aw! 
and she 


The teacher saw me take it 
made me put it back again.” 


on white 














Drawn by Evwarp C. Grr 











Si Jenks—I wonder what time these 
here radio concerts begin? 





Soave by A, Detmar SHAR 

“How on earth did Speedum acquire 
such a pitching arm?”’ 

“He played a slide trombone in a 
jazz band.” 
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“BETWEEN OURSELVES” 


tae FIRST ISSUE OF JupGE, which bore the date 
of October 29, ISS] Clortv-one years ago), 
carried the following paragraph at the head of the 
editorial prea ee 


Between Ourselves 


| have started this paper for fun Mon is no object 

let sordid souls seek that | have got all | want If mone 

is forced on me through the enterprise I shall found a hos 

pital or a free beanery with it; my only object being to 

make people laugh and grow fat, so as to require more 
loth for their clothes, in tl ‘ ndirectly helping the 

mantiiacturing int t ttt itr 

kor nu ssociates I " ted men who have mace 1 
igh before, ert r wit D land [tr t ! 
hake | nd ‘ +} | d hace |} ipp 

I ha vot rie t ! Innly else ont I nl 

rake e more t sist t ‘ 1 to see th ‘ us sict 
f lif dif I fs t i t tt 1 untiot tr iW 


| ' , | ut Jropar f s that it | 
larif matters newhat { | unpiifies irl stat 
ment { LIP pase And that s th reason for J Mf 
n th 





FT 
| 
a 
Jum vel mes letter from hus reader |’ rhaps i 
id J mie ma not at all tirme ind n | things, be mn 
wreement But e can disagree on some things and stil 


be stanch friends 


There are two things that are ery much in JupGe's mind 
it this time because the seem to be so much m the minds 
of his friends, throughout the countr 


One is the question of Prohibition the other is the ques 


tion of what is proper and what is improper ino pictures 
Dake for example the Follies Number JupGce ha 
received letters from all over the counts from readers of 


intelligence and culture, expressing pleasure with the Follie 


Number 


And m the other hand. he has almost as man letters 


from readers who think it shocking So ther ul are 
ax 

Those who fa r modification of the Volstead Act ar 

vreatl n the preponderance and bring sound logi ind 

figures to prove thei ews 


Those in favor of strict Prohibition seem impatient with 
inv discussion or consideration of the subject They want 


to remain a closed top 


al 


t back to JupGe’s Creed—how closely in agreement 


int 


Gettu 


with JupGE are you on this? 


What is vour idea of real, genuine, worth-while, honest-to 
goodness Happiness?—the kind that’s worth working for 
fighting for! 


Money-making is only the means to the end. — Incidentall 
how much money does a person need to be happy? 


Jupce believes that true Happiness starts in the hom 
ind. often, is comple tely there 


Splendid women, true men and comforting children 
count for Happiness 


Some find Happiness in books; others in the great out 
doors. Where do you find the greatest joy in life? 





The Suggestion Contest Vas toruia | do on August 
15: the results will be announ 1 at the earliest POsstiole 
date Many interesting and ilusalole sugvestions were 
made; some of them not within JupGe’s purpos ind 
provines Thank ou, for our cordial respons 

ad 
Many of my friends are asking, demanding, more of 
LESLIE'S \ That Ma / T) iL I'm putting a 
little something into every issue to make mu think 

a 


Don Herold, himself a famous cartoonist, writes of Orson 
Lowell's cartoon “Your Board of Directors One of the 
half-dozen of the greatest in the last fiftv vears The 
handling is delicious 
* 
George Jean Nathan resumes his page of Dramatic Criti 
ism in this issu ilter few weeks of rest, for himself 
ind for the theaters 


As Jupar has admitted before Mr. Nathan is un 


doubtedly SMmerica’s leading dramatic crit combining 
a thorough knowledge of fits subject with a courageous 
nd brilliant ability to « xpress What he has in his mind 
Followers of his page W ll not only | e the time of their 
ning lives they will know, too, just ibout all there is 
t know about the new season's produ tions 
4 


In response to ociferous cle mand from his re ick rs, Jupat 
is going to have some humorous fiction, from pens of true 
JupGe caliber Lk patient there's lots of fiction. but not 


much JupGce fiction when it comes. which will be On, 


mull agree it was worth waiting for 
ee 


Did JupGe make it clear that he invites letters from his 
readers? But. to print they must be letters of distinct 
nterest to the rest of the family. brightly expressed 


call 


George Ade writes from Hazelden Farm, Indiana, “I have 
been watching JupGr with much interest because I know 
the editor and many of the contributors and I am a sub- 


sceriber and I think vou are doing nobly Attaboy, George! 
« 

That query —“How much money does a person need to be 

happy?’’—doesn’t seem to arouse much interest. Th 


man who has so much that it makes him unhappy and 
who is best fitted, as a result, to express an experienced 
opinion, is prone to say It isn't money that brings 
happiness, but it’s lack of it that brings unhappiness 


Do you use the stories from JupGe in your business? 
Hardly a day goes by but what some one writes us that 
JupGE is one of the most helpful adjuncts to his business 
of selling Are you missing a good bet? 


« 


Where are those hunting, fishing and camping stories? 
Evidently those who used t> sit around the camp fire have 


ill shifted to the 19th Hol 
r 


If you haven't read the Editorials in this issue turn back, 
ow, there's something there for you to think about until 


next Thursday 
JUDGE 























re Wea Nation of Low-Brows? 


It is charged that the public is intellectually incompetent. 


Is this true? It is 


charged that the public is afraid of ideas, disinclined to think, unfriendly to cul- 


ture. This is a serious matter. 


Without Cultural Leadership 


The main criticism, as we find it, is 
thet the people support ventures that are 
inworthy, that represent no cultural 
standards. The public is fed on low- 
brow reading matter, low-brow movies, 
low-brow theatrical productions, low- 
brow music ow-brow hewspapers low- 
brow magazines. We think the criticism 
is unfair in that it does not recognize the 
fact that the public is without cultural 
leadership. Those who have the divine 
spark get off bv themselves We believe 
the public has never had a real chance, 
never had an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with the great and the beautiful 
things of life Given half a chance, the 
publie will respond 

We believe there has been enough talk 
about the public’s inferior taste The 


Are the range Ready to Read These 25 Books? 


Schopenhauer's Essays. For those who 
regard philosophy as a thing of abstractions 
vague and divorced from life, Schopenhauer 


will be a revelation 

The Trial and Death of Socrates. This 
is dramatic literature is well as sound 
philosophy 

Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. This 


old Roman emperor wa t paragon ol wisdom 
ind virtue He will help you 
The Discovery of the Future. H. G 
Wells asks and answers the question Is life 
just an unsolvable, h iph izard truggic? 
Dialogues of Plato. This volume takes 


ou into Plato’s immortal circle 

Foundations of Religion. Prof. Cook 
isks and answers the question Where ind 
how did religious ideas originate? 

Studies in Pessimism. Schopenhauer 
presents a well-studied viewpoint of life Phe 
substance of his philosophy 

The Idea of God and Nature. John 


25 Books---2,176 


If these 25 books were issued in the 
ordinary way they might cost you as 
much as a hundred dollars. We have 
decided to issue them so you ean get 
ill of them for the price of one ordinary 
book That sounds inviting, doesn’t it? 
And we mean it, too? Here are 25 books, 
containing 2,176 pages of text, all neatly 
printed on good book paper, 3! 9x9 inches 
in size, bound securely in card cover paper 

You can take these 25 books with you 
when you go to and from work. You 
can read them in your spare moments. 
You can slip four or five of them into a 
pocket and they will not bulge You 
can investigate the best and the soundest 
ideas of the world’s greatest philosophers 

and the price will be so low as to as- 
tonish you. No, the price will not be 
$25 for the 25 volumes. Nor will the 
price be $5. The price will be even less 
than half that sum. Yes, we mean it. 


time has come to give the public an 
opportunity to find out something about 
philosophy, science and other higher 
things. And it must be done at a low 
price, because the average ye rson’s 
pocketbook is not fat. As it stands, the 
publishe rs charge about five dollars a 
volume, and then wonder why people 
stand aloof 

We believe we have a way to find out 
if the people are interested in the deeper 
problems of life. And the first thing we 
decided was to fix a price that shall be 
within the reach of the person with the 
most slender purse. 

We have selected a library of 25 books, 
which we are going to offer the public at 
an absurdly low price. We shall do this 
to find out if it is true that the public 
is not going to accept the better things 


Stuart Mill How the idea of God may come 

turally from observation of nature is ex 
plained in this volume 

Life and Character. Goethe The fruits 
of his study and observation is explained in 
this volume 

Thoughts of Pascal. Pascal thought a 
great deal about God and the Universe, and 
the origin and purpose of life 

The Olympian Gods. Tichenor. A study 
of ancient mythology 

The Stoic Philosophy. Prof. Gilbert 
Murray He tells what his belief consisted of, 
how it was discovered, and what we can today 
learn from it 

God: Known and Unknown. Samuel! 
sutler A really important work 

Nietzsche: Who He Was and What He 
Stood For. A carefully planned study 

Sun Worship and Later Beliefs. Tich 
enor A most important study for thoee who 
wish to understand ancient religions 

Primitive Beliefs. Tichenor. You get 


The facts should be faced frankly and honestly 


when once given the chance And we 
shall make price so inviting that there 
shall be no‘@xcuse on the ground of 
expense, 

All Great Things Are Simple 

Once the conftnts of the following 
25 books are absorbed and digested, we 
believe a person will be well on the road 
to culture And by culture we’ do not 
mean something dry-as-dust, something 
incomprehensible to the average mind 
genuine culture, like great sculpture, can 
be made to delight the common as well 
as the elect The books listed below are 
all simple works and yet they are great 

all great things are simple. They are 
serious works, of course, but we do not 
think the public will refuse to put its 
mind on serious topics. Here are the 
25 books: 








a clear idea from this account of the beliefs 
of primitive man 

Three Lectures on Evolution. Ernst 
Haeckel'’s ideas expressed so you can under- 
stand them 

From Monkey to Man. \ compre hensive 
review of the Darwinian theory 

Survival of the Fittest. Another phase 
of Darwinian theory 

Evolution vs. Religion. You should read 
this discussion 

Reflections on Modern Science. Prof. 
Huxley's reflections definitely add to your 
knowledge 

Biology and Spiritual Philosophy. An 
interesting and instructive wor 

Bacon's Essays. These essays contain 
much sound wisdom that still holds 

Emerson's Essays. Emerson was a friend 
of Carlyle, and in some respects a greater 
philosopher 

Tolstoi’s Essays. His ideas will direct you 
into profitable paths of thought. 
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Pages---Only $1.95---Send No Money 


Believe it or not, the price will be only 
$1.95 for the entire library. That’s less 
than a dime a volume. In fact, that is 
less than eight cents per volume. Surely 
no one can claim he cannot afford to 
buy the best. Here is the very best at 
the very least. Never were such great 
works offered at so low a price. All you 
have to do is to sign your hame and 
address on the blank below. You don’t 
have to send any money. Just mail us 
the blank and we will send you the 25 
volumes described on this page—you will 
pay the postman $1.95 plus postage. 
And the books are yours. 

If you want to send cash with order 
remit $2.25. 

Are we making a mistake in advertising 
works of culture? Are we doing the 
impossible when we ask the people to 
read serious works? Are we wasting our 
time and money? We shall see by the 


manner in which the blank below comes 
into our mail. 


- - Send No Money Blank - - - 


Haldeman-Julius Company, 
Dept. K-5, Girard, Kans. 

I want the 25 books listed on this page. 
I want you to send me these 25 books by 
parcel post. On delivery I will pay the 
postman $1.95 plus postage, and the 
books are to be my property without 
further payments of any kind. Also, 
please send me one of your free 64-page 
catalogs. 


MNS Res an o's paid eh wi adiaeis 


ae ee .. . State 


Note Pe ‘rsons living in Canada or other 
foreign countries must send $2.25 with order 


PRESS OF WILLIAM GREEN, NEW YORK 





